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CHAPTER Xt. 
ODESSA. 


Ir is Odessa, the southern Russian metropolis. 

Here a brilliant sun shed down its rays upon the 
sparkling waters of the Black Sea, and in the 
smooth harbor, the long line of massively con- 
structed quays, with the palatial edifices that 
were reared upon them, were reflected with added 
beauty. Numerous ships lay within the harbor, 
in the docks, and at the wharves; but their num- 
ber was not now so great as in time of peace, 
when the forest of masts rise up from the multi- 
tudinous shipping. Still the shipping was large, 
and the crowds of men who paced the streets— 
men of foreign and fantastic appearance truly, 
to an English eye—spoke of the greatness of 
Odessa. The city had in a good measure recov- 
ered from the frightful effects of the terrific bom- 
bardment, with which the allied fleet had favored 
it in the fall, and the newly-constructed and 
the thoroughly repaired quays and wharves 
showed the elastic and recuperative power of 
Russia. Boats glided along the surface of the 
water, but not boats belonging to merchant ships, 
the vessels here were idle, and war had put 
nd to the incessant bustle and tumult of 
merce. 
Crowds of people walked along the broad 
street which faced the water, and appeared to 
be intently watching the sea; at Odessa, where 
the inhabitants trembled in hourly fear of anoth- 
er bombardment, the distant horizon was always 
keenly watched, and the faintest sign of a sail 
was closely scrutinized. Upon the imperial 
mole stood knots of soldiers and citizens, con- 
versing upon the war, and discussing the last 
news from Sebastopol. Every other day cou- 
riers came with news from the beleagured city, 
and every other day some reinforcements would 
leave Odessa for the Crimea. 

At this time a large army was entering the 
city. It had just arrived from the west, and 
was composed, ina great part, of veteran sol- 
diers. As the long and thick-set lines marched 
down the street, the thrilling sounds of martial 
music arose into the air, and thousands of people 
walked along to gaze upon the newly-arrived 
troops. They marched on until they came to 
the Place of Arms before the commandant’s pal- 
ace, and there were gathered up. Fifteen thou- 
sand men stood in their stern and imposing array 
for a few minutes, during which the commandant 
received them, and then, at the word of depar- 
ture, they entered the ranks, and, to the sound 
of music, marched away. 

Two ladies were at the deep window of a 
house which stood upon the grand quay, and 
viewed the long array of soldiers, as they passed 
along on their way to their barracks. They 
gazed with the utmost interest upon the brilliant 
scene, where the flashing bayomets and floating 
banners, and the martial strain of the glorious 
music, all acted in unison upofi the senses As 
the rear of the army passed under the window, 
a handsome young officer chanced to look up. 
He caught sight of the two ladies. He started 
in great surprise, and looked as though he thought 
his eyes might have deceived him. At length, 
seeing them bowing and smiling at him, he re- 
covered himself, and bowed low to them. 

“Trene, did you see Alexis?” said the elder 
lady, whom, perhaps, the reader has rightly 
conjectured to be Madame Arbanon. 

“Yes, mama. I wonder where he has come 
from ?”” 

“From Poland, I believe; or else it must be 
from the Dobrudscha, where troops, I hear, have 
lately arrived.” 

“He will be up here to see us, of course?” 
said Irene. 

“O, of course, Alexis will come up. He look- 
ed surprised—did he not ?” 

“Yes ; he thought we were in England.” 

“Tdare say. Let me see—it is three years 
now since we have seen him.” 

“Yes, just three years. But look there! 
Good Heavens! the man will be killed !” 

Her attention and that of her companion was 
attracted to a dragoon, whose horse, rushing 





madly from the ranks, was now rearing wildly 
and shaking himself furiously, threatening to 
dash his rider to the earth. The rider’s pres- 
ence of mind had forsaken him, and, in the effort 
to retain his seat, he forgot that his spurs were 
galling the sides of his excited charger. The 
furious plunges of the animal finally overcame 
the resistance of the rider; pale and inanimate 
his limbs relaxed, he reeled in his seat, and his 
destruction appeared imminent. Dreadful as 
the spectacle was, there was a fascination in it 
which seemed to rivet the gaze of the two ladies. 
At that moment the young officer whom they 
had called Alexis, rushed to the spot. Swing- 
ing the fainting soldier unharmed from his sad- 
die, he sprang into his place. For a moment 
the horse, taken by surprise, remained quiet ; 
but the next, with a furious snort, he bounded 
with all four feet from the ground, and the mo- 
ment he struck it again, commenced a series of 
plunges and whirls, which struck even the vet- 
eran troopers who witnessed it aghast. But they 
need not have feared for the rider. Alexis sat 
unmoved, his pliant body following every move- 
ment of the maddened horse, his firm hand twist- 
ing and turning him, till at last the charger, in 
despair, threw himself down, and prepared to 
roll over on his rider. But Alexis pulled him 
instantly upon his feet, and then commenced his 
punishment. Striking his spurs deeply into the 
side of the horse, he compelled him to dash for- 
ward at top speed ; then, while in full career, he 

hecked him so ly as to throw him on his 
haunches. At last, breathless, panting and 
trembling, the Arab steed—for he was of eastern 
blood—acknowledged his master. The slightest 
touch to the rein—the slightest pressure of the 
leg, was sufficient to ensure obedience. Satis- 
fied with his victory, Alexis leaped to the earth, 
a conqueror, having witched the whole com- 
mand with his unrivalled horsemanship. Throw- 
ing the rein on the pummel of the saddle, he 
commanded the steed to follow him. The ani- 
mal obeyed with drooping head. Leading him 





“We did intend to do so.” 

“Ah, changed your minds, I suppose ?” 

“Te.” 

“Well, I am glad. Better far to live under 
the glorious czar, than in a miserable trading 
country like England,” said Alexis, with an air 
of the most lofty contempt for a country which 
he honored by naming. ‘‘ Now I half suspect, if 
the truth were known, you left on account of 
some rascality on the part of your nominal 
friends there.” 

Irene and her mother were silent. 

“Ah, well; at any rate I am very glad you 
are here, let me tell you. How did you come 
here? Did you not have some trouble ?” 

“ We left London, and went without stopping 
to Vienna. We were acquainted with an attache 
of your ambassador, and he got a passport for 
us.” 

“And from Vienna where did you go?” 

“To Warsaw, and thence by the direct route 
we came to Odessa.” 

“Warsaw! Poland! Many soldiers there? 
Did you not have trouble, aunt ?” 

“No, none whatever. As to soldiers, there are 
about three hundred thousand in that country.” 

“ The glorious invincible armies of the ezar !” 
said Alexis, with enthusiasm. 

“We came here very quickly. Armies were 
marching down the road toward this quarter.” 

“ Yes, all the strength of our empire will be 
drawn out. The czar will drive out the infidel 
French and English, and then expel the infidel 
Turks. Thenthe Greek empire will arise. Our 
city Constantinople will rise in glory from its 
ruins, and again laws will go forth from the 
Bosphorus throughout a great empire !” 

“Alexis! you are still a true Greek at heart.” 

“Yes, a true Greek. Thousands of my coun.” 
trymen serve in the armies of the czar, and their 
souls are fired, and their arms are nerved, by 
hopes similar to mine. Ah! Irene, it will be a 
glorious day when the Greeks are freed, and a 
Greek empire is formed in old Byzantium.” 

“ When are you going, Alexis ?” 

“To-morrow.” 

“ What! not tomorrow!” cried both ladies. 

“Yes, to-morrow morning, the reinforcing 
division to which I belong will leave Odessa, and 
march to Sebastopol.” 

“Why go so soon ?” cricd Irene. 

“If you mean why do Igo so soon, I reply 
because the regiment goes; but if you refer to 
the whole division, I reply, because it is abso- 
lutely necessary for them to get there before the 
winter becomes more severe. December is com- 
ing in upon us. We must hasten.” 

“It is a long and perilous route.” 

“Yes; and in this respect there is a great dif- 
ference between our armies and the enemy. We 
have all our hardships in the march, and easy 
quarters in comfortable barracks when we get to 





to his former rider, the dragoon, after gz 
gratefully to express his thanks, mounted, while 
Alexis, as he resumed his position in the column, 
was received with cheers which even the rigidity 
of Russian discipline could not suppress. 

The ladies retired from the window, and seat- 
ing themselves in the back part of the room, 
they waited in expectation of the coming of the 
officer who had so brilliantly distinguished 
himself. 

In about half an hour a step was heard upon 
the stairway, and a loud knock sounded at their 
door. In a moment the officer stood before 
them. 

“Why, Alexis!” cried the old lady, warmly ; 
“this is indeed an unexpected meeting.” 

“ Cousin Alexis—you ought to be called Alex- 
ander, after taming that Bucephalus. Where did 
you come from ?”’ 

“How do you do, my dear aunt? and you, 
Cousin Irene. But pray don’t joke me about 
my horsemanship, it’s second nature. Why, 
how surprised I was to see you in Odessa. I 
was thinking, strange to say, when I looked up, 
I wonder where my little Cousin Irene is now ?” 

“And behold, you saw her before you.” 

“Behold, I saw her before me.” 

“ But where have you come from ?” 

“The Dobrudscha.” 

“ Have not the armies at the Dobrudscha been 
increased ?”’ 

“Yes, but by new levies. We the old ones 
are drawn off to Sebastopol. Nothing is done 
in Turkey or about there just now. They must 
wait until next year, and then we will be into 
their grounds. 


Sebastopol. But the enemy has fine times com- 
ing out; yet, on arrival at the camp before the 
city, starvation and cold destroy the reinforce- 
ments.” 

“We are sincerely glad that you will have 
warm barracks. We have heard much of the 
suffering of the armies before the town,” replied 
Irene, shuddering. 

“Ah, Irene, you shudder. Surely you do not 
intend to turn traitor, and sympathize with the 
enemy ?” said Alexis. 

“No, indeed; but who can help shuddering 
at the thought of so much dreadful misery.” 

“ Ah, Irene, you are a woman, and look at 
these things with a woman’s eye. They must be 
done. Suffering must exist; and this kind of 
suffering, at any rate, is the most glorious.” 

“ How long will it be, Alexis, before we see 
you again? But such a question is, of course, 
absurd, for you cannot know.” 

«O, in a month or so,” returned Alexis, gaily. 
“ By that time we will sweep them into the sea. 
Give our czar time to concentrate his hundreds 
of thousands of men on that spot, and hem them 
in where they now lie, and they will have to 
yield. It will take but a short time, now, espe- 
cially if their armies are dying so fast as is said. 
Why, our sufferings in the Turkish marshes can- 





As soon as we have driven the | 


English and French into the sea, and destroyed | 


their fleet, we will be able to return, and take 
care of Turkey. And now, let me ask you, 
when did you leave England ?” 

“ Three weeks since.” 

“ Three weeks ?” 

“ Yes, we have just arrived here.” 

“ You mast have come in quickly.” 

“ Yes, we hurried a little.” 

“ I thought you intended always to live there *” 


| do these things. 


not be compared to the sufferings of the Eng- 
lish. But the trading English cannot be sup- 
posed to know how to carry on glorious war.” 

“They fight well sometimes, don’t they?” 
asked Irene. 

“O, beyond a doubt; but they do not know 
how to carry on things gloriously in a great ex- 
pedition. General war is beyond their power. 
Now the Russians and the French know how to 


cussions like these are better elsewhere. I can 
remain here but an hour longer, and I wish to 


ask you all about yourselves. So the conversa- | 


tion became confidential. 

It was eight o’clock on the following morning 
when the reinforcing division left Odessa for 
Sebastopol. The soldiers were not allowed to 


| make a longer stay, for they were needed in the 


But I beg pardon, ladies. Dis- | 


Crimea. Uncomplaining and rather eager for 
the battle-field, they marched down from their 
barracks to form in the order of march. It was 
a glorious sight, for the day was most beautiful, 
and the sun, again shining brightly down, flash- 
ed upon bayonets and lances—upon the polisbed 
helms and steel cuirasses of horse and foot. 
Stern and solemn, with even line, and thunder- 
ing tread, they marched back along the street, 
up which they had gone on the previous day. 
The flag of Russia was flung proudly out, and 
the martial music resounded, and poured forth 
in streams of enlivening melody. Then came 
the thunder of therolling baggage—wagons, and 
heavy guns rattled over the stony pavement, 
followed by the clatter of a thousand horse-hoofs 
as the cavalry rode on. Foot soldiers, cavalry, 
and artillery, baggage wagons, and ammunition- 
cars, all poured along; while the thousands of 
Odessa thronged the streets on either side, and 
gazed with beating hearts upon the thrilling 
spectacle. 

Irene and her mother watched the procession 
from the window. Alexis’s regiment came on 
among the last. The young officer was waiting 
fora nod from them. He looked gaily up as 
he rode along and took off his hat to wave a 
farewell. 

“Good-by! God bless you, aunt, and you, 
too, sweet Cousin Irene!” said Alexis. 

“Good-by! Good-by! dear Cousin Alexis,” 
said Irene ; and both ladies watched the magni- 
ficent array until long after it was out of sight. 

“It makes me think of Lionel,” said Irene, 
leaning her head upon her mother’s breast, 
when they had seated themselves. ‘It makes 
me think of him, who now isin the power of that 
scoundrel Greek, Philippo.” 

“es You Wréte and warned him. Did you not 
send thie letter, Irene #” 


ed the letter long before this time.”’ | 

“ He will know all.” 

“But something may happen. Ah, me! I 
fear—I have strange forebodings of evil.” 

“Do not yield to them, Irene. Lionel isa 
brave man, and God will be his support. He 
will not be put down by baseness. He will re- 
ceive your letver, and return home, to see about 
his father.” 

“Yet I cannot help fearing, sometimes.” 

‘He cannot be greatly ipjured by that rascal 
Philippo, Irene; so be calm.” ~~ 

Irene said no more, but, with her heart full of 
strange and gloomy forebodings, she retired that 
night, and slept a sleep disturbed by a thousand 
melancholy dreams. 


CHAPTER XII. 


SEBASTOPOL. 


Tue roar of cannon and the thunder of artil- 
lery continuing through the night, had not in- 
terrupted the slumbers of many of the hardy Rus- 
sian soldiers. They slept, and were not awaken- 
ed until the rude summons of the signal-trumpets 
sounded in their ears. It was the early part of 
December, and the coldness of the weather gave 
fearful forebodings of the coming hardships which 
the besieging army would be compelled to un- 
dergo. Snow-storms, and tempests, and violent 
hurricanes, were prevalent ; and rain descended, 
too, amid the varied kinds of weather; rain, to 
which the thin tents of the soldier afforded but 
a miserable obstacle. The Russian soldiers had 
to face death from battle only ; but those of the 
army without the walls were forced to struggle 
with their human enemies, and with the fiercer 
and more irresistible power of cold, weariness 
and hunger. Already the cry for warm clothing 
and for nourishing food had gone up from the 
suffering English soldier; but the cold ear of 
routine had refused to listen to the agonizing en- 
treaty; aristocracy held up a barrier to the sup- 
plicating cries and remonstrances which poured 
in a flood upon the nation, and miserable formal- 
ity prevented the generals from attending to the 
salvation of an army. 

Tt was scarcely possible that the Russians in 
Sebastopol should remain ignorant of the terri- 
ble hardships which the British soldiers were 
compelled to undergo. Rumors of this reached 
them from many sources, and these rumors were 
confirmed by the confessions or voluntary re- 
ports of prisoners and deserters. There were 
also other peculiarly Russian sources of infor- 
mation which Menschikoff delighted to use. By 
means of these, he knew far more of the utter 
| misery and wretchedness of the ill-starred British 
army than the ministry at home ; and, if all that 
| we hear be true, it is probable that he knew as 
| much about it as Lord Raglan himself. 

On this day a grand council of the generals 
| was held at the commandant’s quarters. The 
| soldiers who were in the town awaited with 
unusual interest to hear the result. They wish- 
ed to know whether there would be another at- 
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“ Yes, I told him all. He should have receiv- ° 
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by working at the trenches and fortifications, to 
put the town in a state where it would stand be- 
yond all hope of being taken. Every soldier 
asked his comrade what the news of the con- 
ference might be ; and now hope, and again fear, 
alternately reigned within the army. An as 
sault or sortie was preferred, inasmuch as the 
excitement of fighting is always more congenial 


to the soldier’s spirit than the dull monotony of 


trench-working. 

Menschikoff sat in his council with his princi- 
pal officers around him. Liprandi was there, 
and Ostensacken. Menschikotf was a dignitied- 
looking man, with a fine forehead, crusted with 
hair of an iron-gray color. His eyebrows were 
bushy, and his eyes fiery and piercing. Altogeth- 
er he was a rather remarkable man in his per- 
sonal appearance. A map was spread on the 
table before him, and on it were drawn the posi- 
tion of the allied forces and the situation of the 
Russian divisions. This map Menschikoff was 
scrutinizing most intently; and Ostensacken 
and Liprandi were earnestly gazing upon it. 

“T cannot yet see why the British may not be 
driven from that position. We have received the 
promised reinforcement of 15,000 men, and the 
British, by all accounts, must have lost nearly 
that number during the past month. Their posi- 
tion might certainly be forced.” Thus spoke 
Liprandi. 

“ Yes, so it might, Liprandi, according to the 
rules of war,” replied Menschikoff ; “ but it seems 
that these men never dream of flying. Those 
British soldiers will fight in the most disorderly 
manner, rather than retreat. And when orderly, 
it must be owned that they cannot be driven 
back. We must learn hereafter, in making these 
calculations, to take into account the spirit of our 
enemies. Thus far we have omitted doing this. 
The consequence is that we have sometimes 
blandered.” 

“ True,” said Liprandi. 

“I think myself,” added Ostensacken, “ that 
our enemies have more desperate recklessness 
than our own soldicrs. They are careless of their 
lives.” 

“ Very much so,” said Menschikoff, drily. 

“ What, then, will be the best plan of action 
under these circumstances?” said Liprandi. 

“ Ah, that is just what we must consider.”’ 

“ With the last reinforcement of 15,000 men, 
our garrison in and out of the town will amount 
to 100,000 men—a rather large number for de- 
fending a town, Li ”” said Ost ken. 

“With so great a number we should be able to 
act on the defensive,” said Menschikoff; ‘‘es- 
pecially since winter is coming on, and the enemy 
is suffering so terribly. They cannot endure 
the cold, nor guard against it so well as we.” 

“And that is what predisposes me to a sortie,” 
said Ostensacken. 

“ But yet it must be done in a different man- 
ner from the last,” said Liprandi. ‘That was 
a masterpiece of strategetica! skill, but yet, from 
the demon-like resistance of these English, it was 
defeated. Our next sortie, if there be one, must 
be arranged differently.” 

“ The question seems to be,” said Menschikoff, 
“ whether a sortie, or a prolonged and safe re- 
sistance, be better calculaud to destroy the 
enemy. In both cases many correlative circum- 
stances are to be considered—”’ 

Here the prince was interropted by a noise, 
which drew every eye toward the door. He 
turned to see what was the matter. The door 
was thrown open, and a file of soldiers advanced, 
leading a man whom they claimed as their 
prisoner. 

“T have despatches for you. I am Galeron’s 
friend,” said the prisoner, in supplicating tones, 
to Menschikoff. 

“Despatches—Galeron, ah! welcome. Sol- 
diers, begone. This is one of our men, captain ;”’ 
and Menschikoff turned to the officer of the com- 
pany; “ where did this man come from *” 

“ From the British camp.” 

“When *” 

“We found him skulking along, not far from 
the walls, about an hourago. He showed us 
your ring, however, and asked for you.” 

“ You did well to bring him. You may go.” 

The officer departed. 

“ You are from the British camp, then” said 
Menschikoff, turning to Philippo 

“T am, your highness,” replied the prisoner 

“ What is your name” 

“ Philippo.’” 

“* Greek ?” 

“Tam, your highness ” 

“Leave out ‘highness,’ and answer direct 
Do you know Galeron *”’ 

“T am his friend and countryman.” 

“Did you know his secret character *” 





“ Not till yesterday 

“ Good. It speaks well for his caution. How 
came be to send you this time *” 

“ He could not come himself, and chose me as 


| tack, or whether they would patiently continue, | the most suitable.” 
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“Ah, very good choice—you are prepared, of 
course, to answer all questions ?” 

“All that I can.” 

“They must be satisfactory answers. I have 
more confidence that you will give good ones, 
from the fact that Galeron has entrusted you 
with my ring. It speaks of his confidence in 
you. Did he give you any writing ?” 

“ Yes ;” and Philippo took a packet from his 
bosom, and laid it upon the table. 

“ What is this ?” 

“A report of the numbers of the army, and of 
the numbers of guns, and their positions, an ac- 
count of the latest plans of the generals in con- 
ference,” 

“Good! excellent?” said Menschikoff, highly 
delighted with this useful despatch. “You, of 
course, know all the minor points ?” 

“T think so.” 

“Then prepare to answer them, Philippo.” 

“But, tell me, are you going back again ?” 
he added ; “for that will make some difference.” 

“Thave to go back,” said Philippo.” 

“Very good. Now listen, gentlemen,” said 
Menschikoff ; “for we can gain great help in our 
decision from this highly useful source.” 

“Ts the British army improving ?” 

“Not at all.” 

“ Are reinforcements coming ?” 

“None.” 

“ Provisions ?” 

“No.” 

“ Clothing ?” 

“None.” 

“Ammunition ?” 

“None at all!” 

“What! What then do all those continually 
arriving transports bring ?” 

“A few raw recruits, who die at once, and 
provisions and clothing and ammunition which 
lie rotting in Balaklava.” 

“Why?” 

“The bad road is incapable of being trodden. 
All the soldiers are working in the trenches, and 
none can go to Balaklava. All the horses are 
dead, so that there are none to carry loads !” 

“Incredible!” cried Menschikoff. 

“Tt is even so.” 

“Ts the number of the siege-trains increasing ?” 

“There are no additions. I, of course, in all 
my replies to your highness, alludeto the Brit- 
ish army.” 

“Ofcourse. What is the reason that the men 
are not better cared for ?” 

“ Horrible carelessness and stupidity.” 

The Russian generals looked at one another. 

“ How are the men clothed?” pursued Men- 
schikoff. 

“Notatall. They are dressed in rags. Look 
at them yourself from your own towers.” 

“Why do not their gallant countrymen help 
them?” asked the prince, sneeringly. 

“They don’t know. Raglan is silent.” 

“Good Heavens, what an army! What is it 
that holds them together ?” 

“English discipline and despair.” 

“You answer well, Philippo. What is the 
rate of their deaths, for I have heard that many 
are dying?” 

“ From sixty to one hundred perday among the 
British, and among éhe Turks over one hundred. 
But the Turks die from cholera—the British from 
fatigue and starvation.” 

“And yet they keep together. They are too 
obstinate to yield. English obstinacy is prover- 
bial. Have they no hope of bettering their con- 
dition ?” 

“None; for their countrymen believe them to 
be comfortable, and enjoying all the necessaries 
of life, if not its luxuries. They will not know 
the truth till it is too late. I declare to your 
highness, that the British soldiers have only their 
summer clothing on, and cannot have any other 
till spring. It will then be too late !”” 

Menschikoff turned triumphantly to his fellow- 
generals. ‘ Gentlemen,” said he, “we may rest. 

No assault, no sortie, is needed. Generals Jan- 
uary, February, and March, will do the fighting 
far better thanwe. This is the decision. Osten- 
sacken and Liprandi, please remain, and assist 
me to examine these reports. Gentlemen, the 
council is at an end. Philippo, go and be ready 
at my call. Captain Alexis Arbanon—see after 
this man, and keep an eye over him.” 

Upon this the council broke up, and the tid- 
ings spread over the whole city that the British 
army was dying and wearing away. Report in- 
creased and added to the rumor, until at length, 
it was generally believed, that plague, famine, 
and fatigue, were rioting in the three branches of 
the allied armies, and carrying thousands to the 
grave. This news diffused a fierce exultation 
through the whole town. The soldiers, who alone 
inhabited it, rushed to ring the bells, and fire 
cannons, as demonstrations of their exultant joy, 
at the sufferings of those wretches who had dared 
to place their sacrilegious feet upon the soil of holy 
Russia. Bells, and cannon, and rockets, and 
musketry, all added their clamor in one undis_ 
tinguishable volume of deafening noise, which 
rose far into the air, and spread away to the camp 
of the astonished besiegers. There the weary sol- 
diers rose and stood to arms, expecting a surprise, 
and the cannon and the rifle were loaded, to give 
& warm reception to those who would dare to 
emerge from the town and attack an army of 
desperate men ! 

Captain Alexis, whom we have seen at Odessa, 
led Philippo to an ante-chamber. He at first 
eyed him with the same expression with which a 
delicate boy views a toad. 

“What's the matter, captain *” said Philippo, 
in Greek. 

Alexis was surprised, though indignant. 
“ Whose servant are you?’ he asked. 

“ The servant of Lionel D’Arcey.” 

“Lionel D’Arcey! Good Heavens! You his 
servant ? Why, you are an infamous spy !’”” 

“Thank you. But if you know Captain 
D’Arcey,” rejoined Philippo, sarcastically, “it 
may gratify you to learn that he is under arrest 
as a spy, himself—” 

“Impossible !”” 

“Tt is true, and he will be tried to-morrow. I 
am going back to see it.” 

“You base wretch !” cried Alexis, rising and 
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with an expression of disgust, he pushed the 


valet from him, and eyed him with a glance of 
unutterable loathing. 

“Monster! accursed spy! You are at the 
bottom of his misfortunes, especially since you 
are his valet. 
You are rushing to your own doom, for I will 
revenge any of the injuries which you may cause 
to be inflicted upon D’Arcey.” And Alexis 
strode from the room in haste. 





CHAPTER NAIII. 
THE COURT MARTIAL. 


Ow the morning after the conclave at Sebas- 
topol, Philippo skulked back unseen to the Brit- 
ish camp. Inone place at the left of the English 
position, the rocks and brushwood were so plen- 
tifully scattered round, that one who went slyly 
through them was certain to escape unseen. By 
keeping up the valley of Inkermann before day- 
break, and then coming into the camp by the 
way of this secret place, Philippo arrived at his 
old quarters safe and unharmed, and consider- 
ably richer than when he departed. For the in- 
formation which he conveyed to Menschikoff 
was of the most important kind, and had been 
paid for proportionally. 

Galeron rose to greet him, as he entered at an 
early hour, the apartment of that worthy, and 
eagerly asked him about the success of the ex- 
pedition into the town. Then they conversed 
for a long time in their native language. 

“Now,” said Philippo, at last, “carry out 
your part of to-day’s affairs, aud you will be well 
rewarded.” 

“T will, of course, do my part,’ answered 
Galeron ; “and if your friend escapes, then blame 
not me.” 

“T do not see how he can, when so much is 
against him.” 

“Nor I—but see, there come the officers al- 
ready. They will have the court martial early 
to-day. I did not know but that after all, Lord 
Raglan would decide that it should be put off for 
another week or so. Already he has been so 
anxious for preserving forms, that he has suffered 
more than a fortnight to pass away, with 
D’Arcey in prison.” 

“All the better for all parties,” answered Phi- 
lippo. “It will teach Captain D’Arcey fortitude 
and patience.” 

“But see, there they come, the assembly will 
soon be here.” 

The two Greeks turned away. Galeron to 
enter the chamber where the trial was to take 
place, and Philippo to see when his master was 
to be taken up. He returned to the tent of 
D’Arcey. There the young officer lay a prisoner, 
for the charge against him was of too serious a 
nature to permit of his going at large. Four 
soldiers were in the tent with him. D’Arcey 
was pale, but calm. His head had the bandages 
taken off, and on his forehead there now appear- 
ed a very deep scar, covered, however, by his 
hair. Philippo entered the tent. 

“Ah, Philippo. Iam glad to see you,” said 
D’Arcey, gladly. ‘You are my only friend, 
now.” He rose and pressed the hand of his valet. 

Philippo sat by him, with his face drawn up 
into an expression of the deepest commiseration. 

“Ah, my dear master,” said he, “ why did you 
venture out? How could you do it?” 

“Tt was carelessness, and it cannot be helped, 
Philippo; but what avails it now to talk of it?” 

“Ts Captain D’Arcey ready?” exclaimed a 
voice without. The guards arose. 

“Yes,” cried D’Arcey. “Iam ready, come 
in.” 

An officer entered."and ordered the guard to 
bring along their prisoner. The soldiers went 
out, leading D’Arcey in their midst, toward the 
tent of Lord Raglan. The soldiers who were 
near by, stopped in their work, to see him who 
was to be tried as a deserter or a spy, and many 
of them looked pitifully upon him, for he was 
known throughout the whole army, as a gallant 
officer, and a valiant soldier. 

At length the quarters of Lord Raglan appear- 
ed, and the guard entered with their prisoner. 
The room where the court was held, was the 
same one which Raglan used for a library. 
Here were assembled the principal generals of 
the British army, and General Canrobert had 
come to assist at the deliberations. D’Arcey 
was viewed closely as he entered, and his open, 
manly countenance, his calm and soldierly bear- 
ing, produced on the assembly a marked expres- 
sion in his favor. 

“Tt remains now,” said Lord Raglan, after 
D’Arcey had taken his stand, “it remains now 
tohear the charges made against the prisoner. 
Galeron, come forward !”” 

Galeron did so. 

“What testimony have you to offer? Be 
brief.” 

“I will tell your lordships,” said Galeron. 
“Ahout a fortnight since, on the night of the 
23d of November, I was ordered to occupy a 
particular post on a line between this tent and 
the mortar called ‘ Whistling Dick.’ It was sup- 
posed that communications were held with the 
enemy along that line, in consequence of the 
rugged nature of the ground. With six men, I 
took up a position at the outskirts of a rocky 
field. We waited there two hours, but saw noth- 
ing. At last, stealthy sounds approached. We 
watched—a figure closely and carefully muffled 
up, appeared walking swiftly yet silently through 
the gloom. At once we made him stand, took 
him prisoner, found him incapable of giving a 
satisfactory reason for his presence there, and 
upon examination of his person, found a very 
suspicious paper upon him.” 

This story, Galeron told off with the utmost 
fluency. 

“A paper? 
Raglan. 

“T have, my lord.” 

Galeron placed the letter upon his master’s 
desk 

The blage interchanged looks. 

“Can this evidence be corroborated?” said 
Raglan. 

“« My lord, the six soldiers who were with me, 
can be examined,” answered Galeron. 


Have you that paper?” asked 








seizing Philippo by the throat; but suddenly, 


The six soldiers who were present for wit- 
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the truth of Galeron’s statement. 

“Have you more to say?” asked Raglan. 
“ How did the prisoner behave * Was anything 
said ?” 

“ Nothing was said by him. He was perfectly 
calm and silent after we had seized him. But 
his servant said something that goes against him.” 

“Ah? what was it?” 

“ Here are his words,” and Galeron read from 
a paper the remark which Philippo had made 
about the frequency of his master’s absence. 

“Who is Philippo?” said Canrobert. 

“He is D’Arcey’s servant—a simple-minded 
fellow,” replied Raglan. 

“ What did the prisoner say ?” asked Raglan, 
further. 

“He swore at Philippo.” 

“He didnot. Hewonld not. You are lying! 
He never went out spying! I never said so!” 
These wild cries came from Philippo, who stood 
in acorner of the room, looking the picture of 
despair. 

“ Take that man out,”’ was the stern order. 

Philippo wrung his hands; every one ad- 
mired the wonderful fidelity of this paragon of 
servants. D’Arcey himself was affected. He 
was permitted to remain. 

“Appearances are sadly against the prisoner,” 
said Canrobert; and all the officers present seem- 
ed to think his case desperate. 

The letter was passed round the assemblage, 
and all saw there what was evidently an appoint- 
ment from the enemy, to have a secret and trai- 
torous meeting outside the British camp. 

“Did not Captain D’Arcey, the prisoner, offer 
any excuse?” asked Canrobert. 

“None, whatever,” replied Galeron. 

“Did he not remonstrate ?”” 

“Of course. He said he was out on delicate 
business—that he was a British officer—that we 
must let him go.” 

The officers looked meaningly at one another. 

“The appearances in this transaction are fear- 
fully against the prisoner,” whispered Raglan to 
Canrobert. 

“« Have you anything further to state?” asked 
the commander-in-chief, with a glance full of the 
deepest meaning. 

“‘T was ordered to examine the prisoner’s tent. 
These soldiers were with me. The man was 
frantic in his endeavors to prevent me. The 
man Philippo, I mean. We were compelled to 
bind him. We searched the tent, and found 
these.” 

« What are they ?” 

“ Documents written in Russian, seemingly— 
statistics concerning the camp.” 

“ What seal is that.” 

“The D’Arcey arms. 
ledged the seal as his.” 

Lionel stood pale but motionless. 

“« Lay these documents upon the table !” 

Galeron did so. 

There was a gloom on every brow, as the six 
soldiers again came forward and corroborated by 
oath the truth of this damning testimony. 

Fierce eyes glanced upon D’Arcey, but still, 
even in their anger, there was a ray of mildness ; 
for they hoped that there might possibly be some 
way of explaining these things. 

After some forms, the prisoner was called for. 

D’Arcey stood up, calm and stately. There 
was not a sign of quailing in his eye, not a trem- 
ulous tone to his voice as he spoke, calmly and 
fluently. 

“What have you to say in reply?” asked 
Lord Raglan. 

“This much, my lord. I find myself sur- 
rounded by a net-work not of my own weaving. 
How this base plot has been contrived, I know 
not. Some devil has surely planned it, for I 
cannot account for these things. I will answer 
it, and to do so, I will have to explain my pri- 
vate secrets, an unpleasant thing, but here ab- 
solutely necessary. 

“By a letter from home, I heard that my 
father was dying by foul means. I was alarthed, 
and applied for a dismission. It was not grant- 
ed. My head was severely wounded, but I was 
not permitted to go. I heard that my betrothed 
was compelled by the same foul means to fly 
from England to Odessa—” 

“Odessa! A Russian lady. Go on.” 

“No, my lord, not a Russian, but a Greek. 
I was alarmed for her, and for my father. The 
day after my reception of the letter from home, I 
received that one,” and D’Arcey pointed to the 
letter which Galeron had found upon him. 

“You will understand the meaning of it, and 
you will now see why I ventured forth without 
the limits of the camp. It was to get a ‘letter 
from Odessa,’ from my betrothed. I thought 
not of danger, I supposed she had arranged the 
delivery with some friend of hers in Sebastopol. 
Ispeak with confid and op upon my 
private affairs.” 

“Good, good!” said Canrobert; “he speaks 
well.” 

The officers listened with attention. 

“That was the cause of my expedition. That 
is theexplanation of the letter. As tothe speech 
of poor Philippo, he did not know what he was 
saying. I do not go forth from the limits of the 
camp. None can give proof of having seen me. 
Bat this is only my assertion. 

“As to those documents found in my tent. 
Before God, I swear that they never were drawn 
up by me. I never saw them till they were 
found. I was as much surprised and shocked as 
any one. I never touched such papers. I am 
not acquainted with R , and could not have 
produced such athing. And, lastly, it is not my 
hand-writing at all. You have all my papers in 
your p i Compare my writing with that, 
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and you will see that it is not my own, nor is it 
my own in disguise. It is some horrible plot, 
some fiendish contrivance, which has been made 
to ruinme. Why any one should do so, I know 
not. Who they can be, I cannot tell. I can- 
not say any more than what I have already said.” 
D’Arcey’s answer produced a good effect upon 
| the minds of all present, but still they saw that 
it was merely his own reply. There was no 
third person to prove what he had said. 
| “It may not be your writing,” said Raglan, 
| who had been comparing the Russian manuscript 


| be your writing, but you confess this seal to be 
yours?” 

“YI do, my lord; but how it came there, I 
know not. I lost it at the battle of Inkermann. 
I was plundered while senseless.” 

“ No—no—here it is. 
ago,” cried Philippo, gaily. 
your couch.” 

“ What—Captain D’Arcey! 
to say now ?” 

Suspicion of D’Arcey’s veracity began to 
prevail. His assertion of being plundered, was 
so signally disproved by Philippo’s statement, 
that ill-feelings and distrust began again to rule. 

“Bring the ring forward,” said Raglan. 
“ When did you find that ?” 

“Three days ago.” 

“ Where ” 

“ Under D’Arcey’s bed.” 

“How came you to find it ?” 

“T was looking there, and saw a square parcel. 
I opened it. It was sheet of paper with this 
ring enclosed.” 

“Ah! give me that paper.” Raglan com- 
pared the bluish paper with that on which the 
Russian was written. It was the same paper. 
He held it up to the view of all. Every one saw 
that it wasthesame. This paper, and the seal— 
what horrible proofs of the prisoner’s guilt ! 

Philippo looked piteously around. 

“O, holy virgin!” he cried. “Why am I 
always hurting my master* Good Heavens! 
Can I say nothing but what will make him guilty ? 
O, gentlemen! your excellencies—” 

“ Take this fellow off,” cried Raglan. 

The soldiers seized him. 

Philippo cried “mercy! Have mercy on my 
master. O, your worships—” 

The soldiers stopped his mouth. Philippo was 
carried off, wringing his hands with grief. 

The grief of the faithful servant was only an 
additional proof of the guilt of D’Arcey. The 
stern assembly considered how great must be his 
crime, when his faithful valet, who evidently 
would die for him, should thus innocently give 
testimony which tended to criminate his adored 
master. 

“We must send this man to prison. 
will call him up again in a few days. 
is an intricate one.” 

Thus spoke Raglan, after a few words with 
Canrobert. The assembly then broke up. The 
officers departed to their homes, and D’Arcey 
was led to another prison. 


“T found it under 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
THE ZOUAVE. 


D’Arcey’s tent was nolonger his prison. He 
was taken to a sort of redoubt which lay far to 
the front of the British lines and close by the 
French. It wason a line with the second French 
parallel which was then nearly completed, and 
was very close to the walls of the city. The 
place of his imprisonment was a small house 
close by a French redoubt, and in the immediate 
neighborhood of the advanced British line. Why 
he was confined in this part of the camp, no one 
could tell. It was supposed by some, that he 
was sent here, so that his chances of escape should 
be lessened, for the front rank is always guarded 
more closely than the rear. By others, it was 
supposed that he was sent here, so that he might 
be out of the way of the pestilence, which would 
most surely have cut him down, had he been 
thus confined, in the rear, or in Balaklava. 
From whatever cause it arose, however, here he 
was, in the front of the army, an eye-witness of 
the siege-operations, and of many events that 
constantly occurred in the immediate vicinity of 
the city. His hut was built of stockades, and 
was roofed with boards. Holes served for win- 
dows, and to keep out the cold wind, blankets 
could be let down. 

It was evening. D’Arcey had been sent here 
at mid-day, immediately after the court martial 
had broken up. Here he had been shut in, and 
left under the immediate supervision of a senti- 
nel. The immediate vicinity of the French re- 
doubt would preclude the possibility of his excit- 
ing the sympathy of his countrymen ; and, in- 
deed, the only one of his countrymen whe was 
near enough to be addressed, was the stern and 
watchful sentinel. 

The redoubt was held by Zouaves. Their 
liveliness and mirth in the midst of danger, their 
vivacity, and practical jokes, even in the midst 
of death, afforded much interest to D’Arcey, 
who, though in a most desperate condition, 
could not avoid being amused at the actions of 
these lively fellows. They were armed with 
Minié rifles, and with these, they picked off with 
unerring accuracy every man who showed him- 
self at the walls. For some reason, few Russians 
were visible on this day, and on account of this 
coyness in the game, the sport became more 
exciting. These Zouaves viewed the whole 
affair in the merriest light. Loud were the 
shouts of applause when the shots took effect, 
and vociferous was the derisive laughter with 
which a failing shot was greeted. 

An old Russian in a greasy red cap seemed to 
excite the utmost amusement among them. Oc- 
casionally, that red cap would be seen peering 
above a wall, or behind a parapet would become 
half visible. The wearer seemed to be an old 
acquaintance. Whenever he appeared, he was 
greeted with loud shouts, and—“ Hi-hi, ho la! 
Bonnet rouge!” rang through the air. No one 
now took aim at him, for they considered it 
useless. He had been shot at so often, and so 
often escaped, that he was considered to bear a 
kind of charmed life. A jovial feeling of friend- 
ship seemed to be felt for him, and this also pre- 
vented them from firing. So old “ Bonnet rouge ”’ 
became quite popular. 

Suddenly a trumpet sounded, and all firing 
ceased. It was the signal for a short suspension 
of hostilities. From one of the gates an officer 
came with an attendant, bearing the flag of truce, 
and advanced toward the British line. A British 
officer came forth to meet him. The Russian 
politely touched his hat, and taking off his glove, 
handed a letter to the English officer, who re- 





ceived it with equal courtesy, and bore it away. | 
| The Russian then returned, and the firing was 


above the trenches on the other 
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resumed. But during the truce, 


the jolly 
Zouaves had not been idle, nor had the Russians 
Thousands of heads rose en masse above the par- 
apets, and thousands of heads rose responsively 


side. The 
Zouaves were particularly demonstrative. They 
seized bottles, and waving them in the air, shout. 
ed out, ‘“ Bono Muscovy!’ and drank their con- 
tents with inimitable grace. 

The Russians shouted out, “ Bono Frances !”’ 


| “Bono Ingles!” and drank the health of their 
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enemies in the same manner. 

Suddenly a red cap emerged, high above the 
others, from behind the parapet. A grotesque 
figure stood upon acannon, with a huge champ- 
pagne bottle. 

“Hi! Hi! Vieux ‘Bonnetrouge!’ Ha, ha! 
A votre sante !”’ cried the Zouaves, and a hun- 
dred bottles were waved, and their contents 
drained. 

“Bono Frances! Bono Frances !"’ cried old 
“ Bonnet rouge,” waving his enormous bottle, 
and drinking it with ineffable grace. Then see- 
ing the officer returning, old “ Bonnet rouge” 
flung the bottle toward the Zouaves, made an 
“ Orientalissimus ” bow, and dived down to his 
former place. 

Thus the weary hours of the siege were pleas- 
antly beguiled, in the front ranks, and the 
Zouaves by their amusing ways excited D’Ar- 
cey’s attention and made him forget his woes. 

Evening came on. Suddenly an enormous 
bomb was sent from the walls, hissing and flam- 
ing, toward the hut where D’Arcey stood. He 
watched it, half willing that it should come with 
all its terror upon him. It rushed through the 
air, fell, burst, and shivered to atoms at the very 
feet of the sentinel. The soldier was blown to 
pieces! The enormous shell tore up the ground 
and sent its horrible contents far and wide. 
The Zouaves saw it fall and destroy the senti- 
nel. Two or three came to his post to supply 
his place. One of them took up the position, 
and paced up and down, in the spot where the 
British soldier had trod. Darkness came on 
swiftly, and D’Arcey still stood viewing the 
scene. The walls were visible, and the flashes 
of light looked grandly as the cannons thunder- 
ed forth their volleys. But the firing ceased 
gradually and soon all was quite still. There 
was only watchfulness on either side. They 
watched, but no longer fought. The day time 
now was sufficient for such deeds as these. So 
the silence of night began to take the place of 
day’s clamor and destruction. The Zouaves 
were still, and their loud laughter and merry 
jests no longer were heard. Yet it was not dark 
long, for soon the moon came forth, and at times 
shining out from among the thick clouds, 
illumined the scene. 

It was still, and Lionel watched the scene. 
A Russian sentinel could be seen outside the 
walls, as he occasionally came forth from a shel- 
tered position behind a rock, and took a hasty 
glance around. D’Arcey watched him attentive- 
ly, wondering whether others would see him, 
and shoot him down. Thus an hour passed, 
and the stillness grew intense. Jt was calm and 
quiet as a peaceful rural scene, and the soul of 
Lionel grew melancholy, as the excitement caus- 


ed by the trausactions of the day gradually 


subsided. Pier 


Suddenly he saw a crouching form come fe 
from the redoubt cautiously and carefully, whi 
low sounds of smothered laughter followed the 
retreating figure. Lionel watched the form as it 
made its way to some bushes, where it became 
lost to view. He waited patiently to sce the re- 
sult of this performance. 

Soon a low sound arose from the distant 
brushwood not far from the position of the Rus- 
sian sentinel. At once three other figures went 
off from the redoubt toward the brushwood, in 


the same silent and cautious manner. ‘Then an 
interval of silence followed. 
Then came the same sound again. It was a 


deep, impatient grunt, as though a hog had lost 
his way, and was wandering dubiously around. 
Then came another one, prolonged and exquisite- 
ly hog-like. A pause followed. 

Another grunt came up, as though the hog had 
determined to do something this time. After a 
short pause, a low attempt at a grunt was heard 
arising from the Russian sentinel’s position. It 
was ahuman grunt, however. Lionel knew it 
was the miserable attempt of the Russian, who 
wanted to decoy the wandering hog. He was 
sure of this, when he saw the Russian come for- 
ward a little, and peer carefully around. 

Another grunt arose. The Russian answered 
it. Then grunt followed grunt in quick succes- 
sion. Lionel at once understood it all, and al- 
most died with suffocated laughter. The Zouaves 
in the redoubt were equally merry. 

For a short time this interesting conversation 
continued. At length the Russian seemed to 
have enough of talking, and to determine upon 
acting. He looked ahead, grunting all the time, 
for a few moments, and then, throwing down his 
gun, he sprang forward to the spot where he 
thought the hog was concealed. 

At once the Zouave arose, grappled him, 
threw him down. There was a short struggle. 
Three others sprang forward, and disabled the 
Russian. Then binding him tizhtly, the four 
Zouaves brought the Russian a prisoner to their 
camp. Loud shouts of laughter arose—peal upon 
peal of joyous laughter, in which even the 
Zouave sentinel joined most heartily. Lionel 
could no longer resist. The ludicrous nature of 
the thing was too apparent. He laughed most 
immoderately. 

“ Ha, ha! monsieur—vous risen! Ha, ha!” 
a voice was heard saying, and a good-humored 
face appeared at the window. 

There was no mistaking that face. It was 
the Zouave whom he had saved at Inkermann. 

“Ah, my friend!” said Lionel, in French; 
“this you? I’m glad to see you.” 

“ Ha—ah—you here—my preserver? How 
came you here? I heard it wasa Rassian spy!” 
And once more the secret sign of brothership 
was exchanged! 

“No, lam no Rassian spy, am J, my good 
friend *” 

“ Grand Dieu, I should think not. 
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“ Some traitors. I was tried to day, « 
here till Lam tried again and condemned 

“Why, it is injustice You mast © 
here!" 


way, had been wringing Lionel’s hand wit 


cried the impetaous Zoaave, whe 


pressible emotions of different kinds 

“ You must not stay here I" cried the 7 

“O, ves, T mast!” 

“Pooh! Lrell you no! Bat how in the 
did you, the brave Englishman, get here 

“T cannot tell you myself, 1 wish I 
how it all came about.” 

© Bat it's very strange.” 

“ [Twas arrested about a fortnight ago 

* Is it possible pe 

“And a hundred horrible changes were | 
upon me, of which I was entirely insoce 
knew nothing.” 

“Why, monsieur mast have some 
enemy.” 

“ Lknow of none !” 

“Ah, that gives him more power!" 

“How t’ 

“Why, you do not suspect him, You 
think of him. You are in his power, I 
all these things against you with impunity 

“Trae, I may have an enemy” 

“ Monsieur, you must. How else cou 
be—when you are so innocent—#o brave " 
the Zouave, with impetuous warmth. 

“1 will think deeply over what you say 

“Ah, I pity you! Yet you are all righ 
that I have found you. You shall no 
here.” 

“ How can I escape t” 

“ You will, if you can?” 

“ Certainly. Lam innocent, yet surro 
by powerful foes, whom I do not know.” 

“Therefore you must get away from th 

« But whither?” 

“Anywhere. Be taken prisoner.” 

“ By the Russians?” 

“Yes. Itis the safer plan, You are + 
gered here. If 1 only knew your enemy ' 

“But how can 1 got The sentinel—" 

“He is my brother. He need not kno 
will contrive it so that he will not be blame: 

« You contrive it 1” 

“ Certainly. Me, monsieur.”” 

“How?” 

“ Wait, and you will see how a Zou 
perform a thing like this. 
took the Rassian pig!’ 

“Ha, ha—then you can do this, I 
believe.” 

“ Trust me, monsieur.” 

«© When will it be done 1” 

“ At once.” 

“At once?” cried Lionel, unprepared 
speedy an execution of the Zouave's design 

“Yes, watch carefully, and mind your c! 
I will be back to let you out. I will arre: 
so that it will seem natural, ©, monsieur | 
glad to be of service to one like you. | 
night,” and the generous Zouave rushed 
after a hearty shake of the prisoner's hand 

[ro nm conTinUED.| 
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BURGICAL OPERATIONS, 


Tt was necessary that the dangerous an: 
cult operation for lithotomy should be perf 
on Louis the XLV., and several men afflicte: 

ike disease were carried to the house of 
ee the minister, where the chief surge: 
lix, operated upon them before Fagon, the 
cian of the king. Most of those operat 
died ; and that the king might know noth 
his dangerous condition, or of the means a 
to ensure certainty and safety in the cure 
were buried privately, and by night. Th: 
ation was performed successfully poy the 
but Felix was so much tated that an 
tremor settled upon him fur life, and in bi 
a friend on the day succeeding that upon 
the king had been so happily cured, he dir 
the patient irreparably. 

When Felip de Utre went in search 
Omeguas, from Venezuela, he was wounde 
spear, just beneath the right arm. A Spa 
who was ignorant of surgery, undertook t 
him, and De Ucre’s coat of mail was placed 
an old Indian, who was meunted on a 
The amateur surgeon then drove a spea 
the Indian’s body, through the hole in the 
and his body having been opened (the 
being still kept in the wound), it was disc 
that the heart was uninjured. Thus they a 
ed that De Utre’s wound was not mortal 
being treated as if the wound was an or 
ponony, be recovered. 

When Henry IL, of France, was m 
wounded by a splinter from @ spear, in 
with Montgomerie, which entered his vis 
pierced his eye, the surgeons, for the pury 
discovering the probable injary done to the 
cut off the heads of four criminals, and 
splinters into their eyes, as nearly at the 
inclination as the fatal one had entered 
the king. —Surgical Journal, 
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Good ADVICE. 


A certain khan of Tartary, travelling » 
nobles, was met by « dervis, who eried, 
loud voice, “ Whoever will give me a hy 
pieces of gold, I will give him a piece of so 
(he khan ordered the sum to be given hin 
which the dervis said, “ Begin nothing of 
thou hast not well conmdered he ond” Th 
tiers, hearing thie plain sentence, smile 
said with a sneer, ‘ The dervis is well pe 
his maxim.’ But the khan was so well ; 
with the answer, that he ordered it to be 
in golden letters in several parts of his 
and engraven on all his plate. 

Not iong after, the khan's surgeon was 
to killhim with a poisoned lancet, at t 
he bled him. One day, when the khar 
was bound, and the fatal lancet in the h 
the surgeon, the latter read on the basin, * 
nothing of which thoa hast pot well con 
the end.” The khan observing hu 
inquired the reason, the eargeon fell prv 
confess: d the whole affeir, and was par’ 
but the conspirators were pat wo death 
khan, turning to his courtiers, who had bee 
advice with disdain, told them that Ue © 
could not be too highly valaed which hat 
a khan’e life —/-gends of the haat 
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MORTALITY FROM THE PLAGE 


Gibbon relates that in the reign of Ja 
in 152, « plague devastated the empire for 
two years. laring a portion of tas Gime 
Constantinople was visited by the epulen 
Viousend persons died dail Teo « 
later, two hundred the pereone wer 
ried off, im thet capital, by another visits 
the piagee. In earlioy visitations many + 
cities were depoyaiated by it. The enw 
tality, during the fifty 4wo aA ple 
computed at 100,000 000 —Brerlingtom Se 
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“ Some traitors. I was tried to day, and put | 
here till I am tried again and condemned.” | 
| 


“Why, it is injustice. You must not stay 
here!” cried the impetuous Zouave, who, by the 
way, had been wringing Lionel’s hand with inex- 
pressible emotions of different kinds. 

“ You must not stay here!” cried the Zouave. 

“© O, yes, I must!” 

“Pooh! Itellyouno! But how in the world, 
did you, the brave Englishman, get here?” 

“T cannot tell you myself. I wish I knew 
how it all came about.” 

« But it’s very strange.” 

“T was arrested about a fortnight ago.” 

“Ts it possible ?” 

“And a hundred horrible charges were heaped 
upon me, of which I was entirely innocent, and 
knew nothing.” 

““Why, monsieur must have some great 
enemy.” 

“I know of none !” 

“Ah, that gives him more power!” 

“ How ?” 

“Why, you do not suspect him. You do not 
think of him. You are in his power. He does 
all these things against you with impunity.” 

“True, I may have an enemy.” 

“Monsieur, you must. How else could this 
be—when you are so innocent—so brave ?” cried 
the Zouave, with impetuous warmth. 

“T will think deeply over what you say.” 

“Ah, I pity you! Yet you are all right now 
that I have found you. You shall not stay 
here.” 

“ How can I escape?” 

“ You will, if you can?” 

“Certainly. Iam innocent, yet surrounded 
by powerful foes, whom I do not know.” 

“ Therefore you must get away from them.” 

“But whither ?” 

“Anywhere. Be taken prisoner.” 

“ By the Russians ?” 

“Yes. Itis the safer plan. You are endan- 
gered here. If I only knew your enemy ?” 

“But how can I go? The sentinel—” 

“He is my brother. He need not know. I 
will contrive it so that he will not be blamed.” 

“You contrive it ?” 

“Certainly. Me, monsieur.” 

“ How ?” 

“ Wait, and you will see how a Zouave can 
perform a thing like this. Iam the man that 
took the Russian pig!” 

“Ha, ha—then you can do this, I really 
believe.” 

“ Trust me, monsieur.”” 

“ When will it be done ?” 

“ At once.” 

“At once?” cried Lionel, unprepared for so 
speedy an execution of the Zouave’s design. 

“Yes, watch carefully, and mind your chance. 
I will be back to let you out. I will arrange it 
so that it will seem natural. O, monsieur, Iam 
glad to be of service to one like you. Good- 
night,” and the generous Zouave rushed away, 
after a hearty shake of the prisoner’s hand. 

[TO BB CONTINUED.] 


SURGICAL OPERATIONS, 


Tt was that the d and diffi- 
cult operation for lithotomy should be performed 
on Louis the XIV., and several men afflicted with 
the like disease were carried to the house of Lou- 
vois, the minister, where the chief surgeon, Fe- 
lix, operated upon them before Fagon, the physi- 
cian of the king. Most of those operated on 
died ; and that the king might know nothing of 
his dangerous condition, or of the means adopted 
to ensure certainty and safety in the cure, they 
were buried privately, and by night. The oper- 
ation was performed successfully upon the king ; 
but Felix was so much agitated that a nervous 
tremor settled upon him for life, and in bleeding 
a friend on the day succeeding that upon which 
the king had been so happily cured, he disabled 
the patient irreparably. 

When Felip de Utre went in search of the 
Omeguas, from Vi la, he was d d by a 
spear, just beneath the right arm. A Spaniard, 
who was ignorant of surgery, undertook to cure 
him, and De Utre’s coat of mail was placed upon 
an old Indian, who was meunted on a horse. 
The amateur surgeon then drove a spear into 
the Indian’s body, through the hole in the armor, 
and his body having been opened (the spear 
being still kept in the wound), it was discovered 
that the heart was uninjured. Thus they assum- 
ed that De Utre’s wound was not mortal; and 
being treated as if the wound was an ordinary 
one, he recovered. 

When Henry II., of France, was mortally 
wounded by a splinter from a spear, in tilting 
with Montgomerie, which entered his visor and 
pierced his eye, the surgeons, for the purpose of 
discovering the probable injury done to the king, 
cut off the heads of four criminals, and thrust 
splinters into their eyes, as nearly at the same 
inclination as the fatal one had entered that of 
the king.— Surgical Journal, 











GOOD ADVICE, 


A certain khan of Tartary, travelling with his 
nobles, was met by a dervis, who cried, with a 
loud voice, “ Whoever will give me a hundred 
pieces of gold, I will give him a piece of advice.” 
‘The khan ordered the sum to be given him, upon 
which the dervis said, “ Begin nothing of which 
thou hast not well considered the end.’”?’ The cour- 
tiers, hearing this plain sentence, smiled, and 
said with a sneer, “ The dervis is well paid for 
his maxim.’”’ But the khan was so well pleased 
with the answer, that he ordered it to be written 
in golden letters in several parts of his palace, 
and engraven on all his plate. 

Not long after, the khan’s surgeon was bribed 
to kill him with a poisoned lancet, at the time 
he bled him. One day, when the khan’s arm 
was bound, and the fatal lancet in the hand of 
the surgeon, the latter read on the basin, ‘‘ Begin 
nothing of which thou hast not well considered 
the end.”” The khan observing his confusion, 
inquired the reason; the surgeon fell prostrate, 
confessed the whole affair, and was pardoned ; 
but the conspirators were put to death. The 
khan, turning to his courtiers, who had heard the 
advice with disdain, told them that the counsel 
could not be too highly valued which had saved 
a khan’s life.—/gends of the East. 
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MORTALITY FROM THE PLAGUE 


_ Gibbon relates that in the reign of Justinian, 
in 152, a plague devastated the empire for forty- 
two years. Daring a portion of this time, when 
Constantinople was visited by the epidemic, ten 
thousand persons died daily. 
later, two hundred thousand persons were car- 
ried off, in that capital, by another visitation of 
the plague. In earlier visitations many smajler 
cities were depopulated by it. The entire mor- 
tality, during the fifty-two years of plague, is 
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computed at 100,000,000.—Burlington Sentinel. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE HEART. 


BY ELLERY ALBEE. 


How oft the heart is bowed with grief, 
While only smiles appear; 

How oft the thorn is planted there, 
While falls unseen the tear! 


How oft amid the giddy throng, 
When all appears so gay, 

The heart is brooding o'er some grief, 
And hastening to decay! 


How oft the sparkling wine is quaffed, 
To drown some inward grief; 

How oft that life is long and sad, 
Which seems to us so brief! 


Ah, little do we know the pangs 
That rend the human heart; 
That drive its victims to despair, 

And then with life to part! 


Ah, little do we know what griefs 
Consume the vital part; 

When pleasure seems to rule, what fires 
Are burning in the heart! 


[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


THE LITTLE WASHERWOMAN., 


BY RICHARD CRANSHAW. 





A pi1sMAt day indeed it hadbeen. The morn- 
ing foggy—one of the great London’s soul-sink- 
ing, heart-dispiriting fogs, when the brain seems 
to be subsiding into a state of muddy helpless- 
ness, and when each feeble attempt at a col- 
lection of thought leaves one floundering deeper 
than ever in confusion ; mid-day, with fog gone, 
cheerlessly replaced by slippery mud and coldly 
soaking rain; and the dreary sum total of the 
day and evening a mixture of fog, rain, cold 
and mud together, in one grand finale of dreari- 
ness and wretchedness. 

They had been out in it all day, had little 
Paul Bedeau and Monsieur—that was the dog 
whom he exhibited for half-pence—and poor 
Paul’s pocket rattled with the sound of but few 
coppers, as the evening grew on apace, and the 
lamps of the busy city were lighted around him, 
one by one. The passengers were not to be in- 
veigled by the arts of the sagacious Monsieur, 
whose grave, moustached face, as he went once 
more through the military tactics with his minia- 
ture musket, became a thought more grave, and 
more like the human countenance of some bat- 
tered veteran of Napoleon’s old guard, which 
uniform he wore. 

“Encore! Attendez vous, Monsieur!” The 
dog became unheedful of his young master’s 
voice, and even as he spoke, dropped his musket 
and laid himself down upon the muddy pavement. 

OQ, mon Dieu! Do not lay down in the mud ; 
your coat will be ruined! Monsieur, arise! O, 
what shall I do?” 

The dog did not heed him in the least, but lay 
totally unmindfal of all, upon the muddy ground. 
The boy looked closer at him, and saw with dis- 
may that poor Monsieur was frothing at the 
mouth, and that the whites of his eyes showed 
themselves, while all his limbs worked convul- 
sively as if in pain. The jaunty feather of his 
hat, all mud-bedraggled, trembled on his head as 
he raised it once in recognition of his master’s 
caressing hand, he faintly essayed to lick it af- 
fectionately, uttered a low whine, and then fell 
back—dead ! 

Poor Paul could not believe that the dog was 
dead. He called to him, lifted his head up on 
to his knee, put his arm round his poor old 
neck, and addressed him in his own language by 
every endearing name; all was to no purpose. 
The heavy head dropped unconsciously back 
upon the pavement, and the mud-bedraggled 
feather lay perfectly motionless by its side. 
Paul’s only friend had taken leave of him forever, 
and he dropped his face in his hands, and heed- 
less of the passers by—heedless of the voice of 
argus.eyed policemen—heedless of everything 
else in the world except the motionless form of 
poor Monsieur, sobbed aloud in the bitterness of 
his grief. 


‘oa 


“No one in the great big world to love me now, 
no way to make money for bread to put in my 
mous; ah, then, what remains but to lay down 
upon the ground, and die here by the side of ma 
paurre chien, Monsieur!” and again he sobbed 
as though his heart would break. 

Something was affected underneath the bonnet. 
Either the long defied rain had triumphantly 
made its way through, and fell heavily upon the 
paper parcels, or else tears were falling from the 
eyes of Martha Tobley. 

“ What is it, my little man ¢ 
dog ?” 

“ Alas, good lady, my poor dog, he is dead. 
No more shall he attend to the voice of command, 
nor stand to the salute when the penny is thrown 
towards him. He is dead—quite dead !” 

Something was about to give way again, but 
succeeded in mastering the weakness. 

“ Well, but don’t you see that the rain is soak- 
ing down upon you, and that you will ketch your 
death o’cold if you remain here. Why do you 
not go home ?” 

“Home, madam, I have no home. The place 
where I do sleep at night must be paid for, and 
I have not received to-day only these four sous.” 
He held out his hand as he spoke, and showed 
that in half penni 

“ Besides, this is Saturday night, and I cannot 
procure one leetle meal for to-morrow. But 
n’importe, I wish not longer to live! I will lay 
down by the side of Monsieur, and it will not be 
long before Iam cold and motionless as he. Do 
not regard me!” 

And he again knelt down, and took the dog’s 
head upon his knee, unmindfal of the little wash- 
erwoman. The bonnet grew good-naturedly an- 
gry, and but for the omnipotent paper parcels, 
the little French boy would have been taken in 
hand without loss of time. As it was, Martha 
nudged him with her arm, and having succeeded 
in attracting his attention once more, bade him 
arise and accompany her. 

“No, I cannot leave my poor Monsieur. 
Were it my body that was laying down upon the 
mud, he would never leave it, that I know, and I 
will not be parted from him.” 

The bonnet was puzzled for a moment, but 
suddenly reviving ata happy idea, recovered, 
and Paul was ordered to lift his unconscious 
friend in his arms, and he should have a place to 
see him buried with due formality and honor, 
and again the bonnet was under way, with the 
addition to its convoy, of a little sobbing French 
boy, bearing tenderly in his arms an old dog in 
muddy uniform, quite dead. 


What ails the 








Away now to Martha Tobley’s home before 
she reaches it. It’s only a room, and not an 
over-extensive one at that; but it is lighted up 
with a cheerful fire, that spreads a glowing 
warmth as well asa bright light throughout its 
precincts, thus economically saving the use of 
candles for Martha’s daughter to spread the little 
tea-board with. Martha’s daughter, to describe 
her in a word, is Martha’s portrait in little. And 
as Martha herself is but a little body, Martha’s 
daughter, it follows, must be a very little body 
indeed. An air of cheerful cleanliness reigns 
throughout the room, and full many a richer 
household is not by half so comfortable-looking, 
though there is no carpet on the floor, and though 
the furniture is of plain deal, and scanty enough 
at that. 

Martha’s daughter bustles about, in precisely 
the same manner as her mother might be expect- 
ed to bustle about, under the same circumstances, 
and her active little legs utterly refuse to rest 
themselves fora moment, until every possible 
thing has been done, and every object of furni- 
ture in the room has undergone a renewed ar- 
ranging and placing. An extravagant odor of 
buttered toast and chops, arises like fragrant in- 
cense from the family altar composed of two stools 
placed before the fire, and all things are now in 
readiness for the grand sacrifice of the Saturday 
night’s tea of the poor. 

Martha herself soon is heard upon the stairs, 
and presently enters, followed by the little French 
boy, bearing the old dog still in his arms. The 
bonnet is removed from her head, and hung upon 





The street passengers were too much 
in safely steering, umbrella in hand, through the 
midst of the fleet of other umbrellas encompass- 
ing them on every side, to take much heed of 
the sobbing boy, and kept on under a heavy 
press of canvass, dexterously avoiding the threat- 
ening breakers, seeking to bear down upon 
them, as they cleft the human waves, rushing 
over the pavement ocean of slippery, black mud. 
Besides, it was Saturday night, and merry vis- 
ions of bright fire-side, and children-surrounded 
tea-table, obscured all passing objects, and lent 
new speed to the hurrying footsteps of the ex- 
pected one, homeward bound. 

From the basement of a handsome house, care- 
fully ascending the stone steps of the area, in 
the dim light of a foggy street lamp, appears a 
bonnet. It is propelled by some invisible motive 
power, at first glance, but a more careful exam- 
ination, reveals a little woman—a very little wo- 
man, picking her steps carefully along underneath 
the vast canopy of bonnet, and bearing in her 
arms a very hecatomb of various sized paper 
parcels. Martha Tobley going home from a 
hard Saturday’s house cleaning. A washerwo- 
man or otherwise, as fortune pleases, and a 
warm-hearted, merry-dispositioned, pug-nosed, 
ugly little soul, as nature saw fit to manufacture 
at her entrance into life. 

The bonnet was umbrella sufficient for her use, 
and it bobbed in and out among the crowd, and 
carried its owner in safety along, where an um- 
brella could not have easily penetrated withont 
a collision. It was limp and crooked with its 
manifold wanderings upon such nights as this, 
but it seemed to rise triumphant from each new 
engagement with its enemies of fog and rain, and 
come forth on clearer days, reinvigorated and re- 
dundant in its might, and ready apparently to be- 
gin the campaign at its opponent’s earliest option. 
Down the street, then, convoying the little wo- 
man, and her cargo of paper parcels, until a turn 
in the street brought to view the figures of poor 
Paul and Monsieur’s insensible body. 
face was still buried in his hands, and his sobs 
arose convulsiyely from his sorrowful heart. 





Paul’s | 


its tomed peg, and the paper parcels being 
carefully taken from her by her daughter, Martha 
Tobley stands revealed in the bright light of the 
fire, the personification of snub-nosed good-nature 
and bustling kindliness. 

“ Why, bless my soul, Martha, how dripping 
wet you are!” She has called her mother Martha, 
long since out of recollection; and the very litile 
body speaks with the utmost rapidity, as she 
busies herself in removing the bonnet and the 
parcels from her mother’s custody, and placing 
the one upon its accustomed peg, and the others 
upon the table, preparatory to examining their 
mysterious contents. Paul Bedeau, meanwhile, 
has unobservedly entered, and stands regarding 
the scene, with his sad face glancing timidly 
round, and with the rain dripping from his 
scanty garments down upon the coarse mat on 
which he has stepped, afraid to venture further 
in. He does not remain unobserved, for the 
rapid glance of Martha’s little, old-fashioned 
daughter has fixed him in a moment. 

“In the name of—good gracious, why don’t 
youcome in? Put down your—why, if it aint 
dead !’’ all came ont like a discharge of small 
shot from an over-filled gun, and the astonished 
little maiden in the height of her amazement, 
dropped one of the paper parcels upon the floor, 
and was at once enveloped ina cloud of flour, 
which arose from the wreck upon the instant. 
Paul, at the further invitation of the little wash- 
erwoman, entered, and assisted by the active hands 
of her daughter, he was soon divested of most 
of his wet clothes, and encased in an old flannel 
jacket, worn by the little woman upon some of 
her cleansing excursions among the houses of 
her patrons. A chair was drawn close up to the 
blaze, and one of the stools being divested of its 
precious burden, he was seated in princely hos- 
pitality by the washerwoman’s fireside, bearing 
upon his shoulders what might be considered as 
robes of office, in the person of the flannel jacket, 
and ruling his two smiling subjects with a scep- 
tre of buttered toast, which they insisted in press- 
ing into his hands, utterly repudiating his tear- 
ful assurance that he was not at all “hongree.”’ 





Monsieur, laying cold and stiff upon the mat 
by the door, was Martha’s nextcare. A wooden 
box was easily procured from the grocer’s hard 
by, and he was placed therein and conveyed into 
an outer building, there to remain until the mor- 
row, when he could be conveyed out into the 
country and buried in some secluded spot, where 
his young master might visit him, and shed a 
tear over his faithful old friend's grave. 


seat themselves, and after the discussion of the 
aforementioned Saturday night's luxuries of 
chops, toast and tea, the mysterious packages 
are revealed, and found to consist of a chicken, 


the attainment of a sumptuous Sunday’s dinner, 
all having been the gifts of kind Mrs. Irvington, 
from whose house Martha had been seen to issue 
before her meeting with Paul. 

The old fashioned daughter looks upon the 
unwonted luxuries unfolded before her, but it is 
plain that her thoughts are wandering far away, 
and she gazes upon little Paul nodding in his 
seat before the fire, and then turning towards her 
mother and pointing to him, says : 

“What are you going to do with him, 
Martha?” 

“Why, Lord bless me,” says the little washer- 
woman, ‘“ what with the coming home through the 
wet and rain, and what with the dog, and the tea 
and toast and chops, and also what with the 
beautiful presents of Mrs. Irvington, I've hardly 
had time to think atall. But I will do so by- 
and-by, only wait till the hearth is cleaned up a 
bit, and I’ve lit my pipe.” 

And forthwith the twain proceed to remove 
all traces of the festive board, and then having 
seen all things in their proper places, Martha 
took her pipe from the mantel shelf, and lighted 
it; removed the bonnet from the peg again 
and placed it upon her head, without which 
she declared she never could collect her thoughts, 
and seated herself, as she expressed it, “fora 
right down good think.” 

Her daughter, seated upon the other side of 
Paul’s chair, took his tired head upon her knee 
in quite a motherly manner, and sat silently 
looking first upon the glowing fire before her, 
and then sideways towards the bonnet, from 
whence fumes of smoke issued, giving an uniniti- 
ated person the idea that it was shortly about to 
break out into a furious blaze. 

She continued, however, to smoke on in silence, 
until the pipe was totally empty. It was then 
laid carefally away in its accustomed place on 
the shelf, and Martha’s daughter sat, like a 
priestess of old, patiently awaiting the time when 
the voice of the oracle should make itself manifest. 
Full half an hour still elapsed in silence, and 
then from the depths of the bonnet the voice 
came in slow and measured accents : 

“Mrs. Irvington sez to me to-day, sez she, 
‘Marthy Tobley, if it should so ’appen, that you 
should meet with a nice little boy as you thinks 
would do for a page to wait upon me, why then 
let me know, and if so be that the boy is a nice, 
well disposed lad, I’ll take care on him, and do 
well by him.’ Mrs. Irvington sez this to me 
jestas Iwas about to commence the hall floor on 
the second flight this blessed arternoon, and it 
never so much as entered my mind, until this 
werry minit. Now, Sally, what do you say? 
Look at that there pore little lad.” 

Sally, Martha’s daughter, accordingly cast one 
of her old-fashioned glances at him. 

“Very well,” continued Martha, “ that there 
pore little lad, if he minds himself, and does 
what is pleasing in the sight of God and man,” 
this Martha merely dropped by way of an orator- 
ical flourish, “ will have reason to thank the mo- 
ment that led him to enter the service of Mrs. 
Irvington (than whom a better lady never 
was); and likewise to be thankful for the chance 
that caused me to come acrost him this day.” 

The old fashioned daughter nodded a silent 
but emphatic approval to the sentiments thus 
expressed, and the matter was thus settled ina 
highly satisfactory manner. Paul was to remain 
where he was until the coming Monday, when 
he should appear before her patroness and the 
story of his discovery being related, the rest 
would be left to the kindness of Mrs. Irvington, 
“than whom,” again Martha repeated with em- 
phasis, “a better lady never was,” as though she 
confidently expected some malignant person to 
appear suddenly and scout that assertion as 
a fiction of the most ridiculous character. 





Mr. and,Mrs. Irvington were seated at break- 
fast on the Monday morning which was to decide 
the career of little Paul, and while the gentleman 
looked over the yet damp newspaper, his compan- 
ion sat gazing into the cheerful coal fire burning 
in the grate. Something of sorrow was upon 
her mind, for, as she sat there, a tear gathered 
slowly in her eye, and dashed itself to pieces at 
her feet. Mr. Irvington chancing to look up, 
saw it as it fell, and rising and walking across 
to where she sat, knelt at her feet, and placed 
his arm tenderly about her waist. 

“Nay, Helen, will this grief never wear itself 
out, Shake off this despondency, or I shall fear 
for its effects upon your health. Come, my own 
wife, dry those tears, and let me see something of 
the smiles that once lit up your countenance 
when twelve years ago I led you to the altar” 

“J will, Robert, I will; but O, to look around 
about my lonely fireside, and listen in vain for 
the voice of my little prattler, my heart must lose 
some of its load of grief in tears, or it will 
break !’”’ 

‘Is it not much better that his voice is heard 
now amongst the anthems of angels, than if he 
had lived on in this world of sin and sorrow ?” 

“T cannot believe it, Robert. Surely Provi- 
dence has implanted some mysterious feeling 
within a mother’s heart, which tells her truly 
when there still is room forhope. Though eight 
long years have passed since that terrible day, 
hope has not died yet, buton the contrary, seems 
to be even gathering strength, as each day passes 
without anything transpiring on which to build 
a reason for it. Hark! What is that?” 

It was a faint ring at the bell of the lower hall. 


Mrs. Irvington had risen from her seat, pale as | he had raised a cup of tea to his lips, causing « 


She 


ley and her daughter desired an interview 
could not utter a sound, but her husband reading 
assent ina movement of her hand, bid the ser- 
vant show them up. 

Enter, accordingly, Martha Tobley looming 
largely under the bonnet, and enter, also, her 
daughter Sally, bearing a very counterpart in 
little of that same famous headdress. Fora 


| moment Martha scarcely knew how to open the 
This all satisfactorily accomplished, they now | 


subject matter in hand, and was furthermore 


| somewhat embarrassed by the fixedness with 


which she was eyed by the usually calm and 
quiet Mrs. Irvington. She stood bobbing up and 


| down under the bonnet, until prompted in a low 
some sausages, and various other necessaries for | 





| him.” 


death, and looking eagerly towards the door. It | 
opened, and a message arrived that Martha Tob- | 


voice by the old fashioned daughter, she cleared 
her throat and spoke. 

“If you reklect, marm, that is, leastways, 
Mrs. Irvington; you sez to me on Saturday 
arternoon, sez you, if so be as you—as you—"” 

Here she hesitated and would have probably 
broken down altogether but for the prompt as- 
sistance of Sally, who muttered the words “ want 
a page,” as leading directly towards the subject. 

“ Want a page,” continued Martha, but feeling 
that this was not altogether correct, she attacked 
it once more in pure desperation. Speaking 
without regard to stop or time, she continued : 

“If I could find you a little lad as might do 
you for a page I was to bring him and so I've 
brung him and he’s outside in the hall.” And 
having finished, she breathed hard as though a 
great weight were taken off her mind. 

“ Where is he ?” said Mr. Irvington. 

“ Bring him in,” quickly said his wife, with an 
excited tone and manner. 

“Yes’m,” and both the little women started 
simultaneously for the door, and in a moment 
appeared, leading Paul in between them, as 
though he were some important prisoner of state 
confided to their custody. 

A sudden trembling came over Mrs. Irvington 
as he entered the doorway, and but for the arm 
of her husband she would have fallen. She 
whispered in a low voice to him, “ask him— 
speak to him !’”” 

Mr. Irvington appeared almost as excited as 
his wife, but mastering himself by an effort, he 
asked the boy’s name. 

“ Paul Bedeau,”’ was the answer. 

Mrs. Irvington clasped her husband’s arm 
tighter and murmured, faintly, “ Paul!” 

“Where do you come from?” continued his 
questioner. ‘‘Can you remember anything of 
your early life ?” 

“IT remember ver leetle. I ’ave been told zat 
my parents were English, and zat father Bedeau 
was not my father. Father Bedeau was one 
gipsey who came from Bohemia and who used 
to smuggle brandy from ze coast of France to 
England. I live wiz him for long time, but 
when he was die—drowned by falling from ze 
bout while dronk—I wander over France, and 
den come to England wiz my pauvre Monsieur.” 

Here tears stopped his story and Martha Tob- 
ley felt it incumbent on her to explain. 

“ Monsieur was his dog that went through tricks, 
and in that way gained ha’pennies for his master, 
so the little fellow has told me, and when I fust 
saw him he was crying over the dog who was 
laying dead on the pavement.” 

“That was Sa’day night,” put in Sally. 

“ That was Sa’day night,” repeated her mother. 

“And this dog, where did you get him?’ 
asked Mrs. Irvington, with an effort. 

“ He was my playfellow ever since I can re- 
member. Before Father Bedeau die, he give me 
an old collar that was belong to Monsieur, and 
tell me that I take great care of it. J have it wiz 
me here.” 

And he took it out from his bosom, wrapped 
carefully up, and handed it to Mr. Irvington. 
The moment that gentleman looked upon it, to 
the intense amazement of Martha and Sally, he 
seized Paul in his arms, and placed him by the 
side of Mrs. Irvington. 

“Look up, Helen—your heart has told you 
rightly. It is indeed our own lost child who now 
clings close beside your knee! Here, upon the 
dog’s collar—poor Carlo, who was supposed to 
have perished in attempting to save his young 
master from the waves, when, as we thought, he 
slipped from the cliff—here upon his collar are 
my own initials, R.I. His name Paul, which 
those who stole him have allowed him to retain, 
the face so like your own soft likeness, all con- 
vince me that it is indeed our little Paul!” 

Who shall attempt to picture the scene that 
followed? How the mother hugged her child 
close beside her heart, and showered kisses upon 
his lips, his eyes, his wavy hair; then held him 
off for a moment, to be pressed again and again 
to her bosom! How the proud and happy father, 
forgetting all dignity, embraced fondly first his 
new found son and then his happy wife! How 
Martha and Sally, overlooking every feeling of 
decorum and respect, broke into a sort of cannibal 
dance of festivity, and then, uttering a strange 
sound composed of laughing and sobbing all in 
one, fell into each other’s arms and thus hugged 
together formed one vast tent of the two bonnets, 
beneath which they gave free vent to their sym- 
pathetic feelings; and to crown all, how Paul 
Irvington stood and looked in a bewildered man- 
ner from one to another in the strange picture, as 
though he were in the province of Dreamland, 
and these were airy phantoms got up at short no- 
tice for his own immediate gratification. 

A happy picture, and a pity to mar it by 
another word. But yet one little sentence in 
conclusion. Martha Tobley never repented 
having done a kindly, charitable deed, and grat- 
itude never forgot the humble household of the 
warm-hearted, snub-nosed little washerwoman. 


WALTER SCOTT. 


One morning at breakfast, when Dominie 
Thompson, the tutor, was present, Scott was go 
ing on with great glee to relate an anecdote of 
the Laird of Macnab, “who, poor fellow!” ~ 
mised he, “‘is dead and gone. “ Why, Mr 
Scott,” exclaimed his good lady, ‘‘ Macnah’s not 
dead ishe?” “ Faith, my dear,” replied Scott, 
with humorous gravity, “if be is not dead they 
have done him great injustice, for they’ve buried 
The joke passed harmless and unnoted 
by Mrs. Scott, bat hit the poor dominie just as 


burst of langhver which sent half of the contents 
about the table —l/* of Scott 













































{Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
CICILY—A BALLAD. 


BY WILLIE B. PABOR. 

Listen how the linnets sing, 

Cicily, love; 
Mounting, each with airy wing, 

Gaily above, 
Over the meadow and over the wood, 
Over the valley and over the flood, 

Watch how they fly; 
Warbling their matin song cheery and loud, 
Kissing the crimson that fringes yon cloud 

Up in the sky. 


Watch you where the lilles look, 
Cicily sweet 
Into the pellucid brook 
Close at their feet; 
Pensile their white robes, all girdled with bloom, 
Fair as a bride by the side of her groom, 
See how they stand; 
Wooing sweet music from Ariel’s group, 
Zephyrs that murmur and zephyrs that droop, 
All through the land. 


Listen how the lianets sing, 
Cicily dear; 

Watch you where the lilies spring, 
White and #0 fair; 

Lily and linnet remind me of thee! 

Beauty the one hath and one melody, 
Fairest and free; 

The lilies shall be for thy brow to wear, 

The linnets shall sing of the love I bear, 
Dearest, for thee. 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


THE VENTRILOQUIST. 


BY SYLVANUS COBB, JR. 

Simon Ports was an old man, past three- 
score-and-ten, with a wasted, bended frame, sharp, 
angular features, deeply sunken gray eyes, and 
hair which, from a youthful hue of red, had now 
changed to yellow sear and crisp. He wasa 
miser of the most rigid stamp, and owned more 
property than people generally thought. He con- 
trived to be taxed for only about ten thousand 
dollars, and even at that he swore poverty. He 
called on Heaven to witness that he was not 
worth a thousand dollars, and he wished some 
one would come along and offer him two thou- 
sand, and take all his property off his hands. 
Old Simon Potts had more than ten thousand 
dollars stowed away in gold, in his cellar ; and of 
good bank-notes he had many thousand dollars. 
He actually believed himself to be worth about 
fifty thousand dollars ; but his old lawyer knew 
that he was worth nearer a hundred thousand. 
He owned nearly a half of all the houses in the 
village, and they were every one in use. 

The only real sunshine that ever entered the 
old man’s soul, beyond his notes and gold, was 
the smile of Lizzie Marshall. She was Simon’s 
niece—the daughter of his only sister. She had 
been left an orphan at an early age, and had lived 
with her miser uncle about ten years. She was 
a beautiful creature; kind and gentle; pure and 
loving ; with a heart as tender and sensitive as it 


<see THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. SeS> 


“ Alas!” murmured the maiden, “my uncle | 
will never consent. He is set in his purpose, 
and he will not relent. He has been a father to 


me, and I cannot desert him now that he is old 


and infirm.” 
“ But, my own Lizzie, must you throw away 


| the whole happiness of the future—must you sink | 


| 


| my poor old uncle. 


all earthly hopes—just to obey the foolish whim | 
of a foolish old man?” 

“ Ah, Alfred, the very quality of my soul that 
would make the faithfal wife, must bind me to 
He would be miserable if I 
were to leave him.” 

“ Miserable !” returned the youth, with some 
bitterness in his tone. ‘ O, see what misery he 


| makes. Look at the poor old widow Willis: 


Only last week he would have turned her out of | 
doors had not a friend given her the paltry sum 
necessary to pay her rent.” 

“ And 7 know who gave that sum,” said the 
girl, looking archly up. 

“Do you?” returned Alfred. 

“ Ay, Ido; and I love you for it, Alfred.” 

“ Well, well—let it pass. I only did what 
God gave me to do. And then look at poor old 
Adam Long. He, too, would have been turned 
out of doors had he not sold some of his furni- 


| ture to raise the money to pay into the till of Simon 


Potts. O, what right has he to ask the peace and 
joy of one like you only that he may waste it in 
his folly ?” 

“Tt is hard,” returned Lizzie, after some 
thought. ‘0, how I could bless him if he 
would give his consent. He swears I shall 
marry with Lot Piper. But of course I shall 
not do that.” 

“Let Piper have the money, and let me have 
you. Tell your uncle to cut you off in his will— 
cut you off entirely—and let metake you. Will 
he not do this ?” 

“Not willingly.” 

“Then look ye, Lizzie; I will obtain from 
him by stratagem what I cannot obtain by rea- 
son.” This was spoken quickly, and with sud- 
den energy. 

“ What mean you, Alfred ?” the maiden asked, 
in surprise. 

“TJ will tell you; I mean to do what shall be 
for the old man’s benefit, as much as yours or 
mine. I mean to open his heart. Just look: 
At present he only makes misery wherever his 
charity could be of use, and he makes this mis- 
ery for himself as well as for others. He would 
blast my joy for life; crush you beneath the 
weight of lasting torture, and all from mere whim 
and prejadice. If I am not mistaken he is 
superstitious ?” 

“ Yes, very.” 

“ He believes in ghosts ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Then I will give him a lesson. He has 
some respect for the memory of his father?” 

“Yes. But what mean you, Alfred?” 

“ You will be secret ?” 

“ Certainly I will.” 

“Then listen: Iam one of the most power- 
ful ventriloquists in the country. You will say 





was true and noble. Lizzie Marshall was now 
nineteen years of age, and in all the town there 
was not another woman so fair and lovely. She 
was the only relative living, whom the old man 
knew, and though he loved her well, yet he 
loved her only when she bowed to his every wish. 

“Tut! tut!” the old man uttered, in answer to 
a remark his pretty niece had made. “ You must 
not think of the fellow. I will not allow it. 
He’s a worthless, good-for-nothing scamp, and 
only wants my money !” ' 

“ You are mistaken there, uncle,” Lizzie re- 
plied, with a flushed face, “for he has begged of 
me to let some other person come and take you 
and your money, and go with him and be his 
wife. He can support a family without help 
from others.” 

“How can he do it?—the rascal! He has 
no business at all. Aha—he’d get you away 
from me, would he ?—the dog?” 

“But remember, uncle, you bade me do so.” 

“Silence! Ididn’t! Ihave got your husband 
all picked out for you. Ha! and here he comes. 
Now mind, Lizzie, this man is the man!” 

As Simon ceased speaking the favored man 
entered the house. His name was Lot Piper. 
He was five and forty by the town register, though 
he swore he was young. He was asmall, hump- 
backed man, with sandy hair, which stood stiff 
and sparse upon his nut like head ; his nose sharp 
and hooked; his mouth large, but lips thin ; his 
chin flat; his cheeks sallow; cheek-bones prom- 
inent; brow low; and eyes green, small, sharp 
and sunken. He was as miserly as was Simon 
Potts, though not so rich; and in ail the town 
he was the only man who flattered Simon, and 
upheld him in his pinching and ding of poor 
tenants. So the old man had made uphis mind 
that Lot Piper would be just the man to take care 
of his niece. 

Lot did his business with the old man, and 
then turned to where Lizzie sat by the window. 
He talked with her awhile, and then took his 
leave. 

“Qho, that’s the man, Lizzie,” uttered the old 
man, after his visitor had gone. “And mind 
you, you must marry him. I shan’t take any 
refusal.” 

On the evening of that day, Lizzie Marshall 
threw on her shawl and went out for a walk—so 
she told her uncle. The moon shone bright and 
clear, and the landscape had almost the clearness 








of mid-day. At a short distance from the old | 
cot (Simon occupied the poorest of all his build- 


ings) Lizzie met Alfred Bodweil. She hastened | 


towards him when she saw him, and the way in | 


which she suffered his arm to encircle her, and 
his lips to press her own, would scem to indicate 


that she had the utmost confidence in his purity | 


of purpose. Andsoshe had. She had loved 


him during many years, as a child, as a maiden, | 
| said. 


and now with the deepest emotion of woman's 
love. She knew him well, and she loved him 
because she knew him. 

Alfred was not over four and-twenty ; tall and 
well formed ; with a face of perfect mould, and in 


every way the real, true man. His love for , 
Lizzie was the deep emotion of his natare, based _ ™y father !” 


on the purest thought and the noblest motive. 


hing of this.” 

“T will not.” 

“ You do not think it would be wrong ?” 

“Of course not, Alfred.” 

Awhile longer the lovers conversed—Alfred 
learned from Lizzie some of the peculiarities of 
the old man who had gone, some which he had 
never seen. Simon’s father had only been dead 
about six years, having lived to be ninety-three 
years old. He had lived on property of his own: 
and he died without making his will, so this 
property all fell into Simon’s hands, and it 
amounted to near eight thousand dollars. Hav- 
ing learned all that the maiden could tell him, 
Alfred bade her good-night, and took his leave. 





Tt was a dark, drizzly night, and Simon Potts 
sat close up by the fire. The wind sounded 
mournfully as it turned the corners of the old cot, 
and though the season was early autumn, yet the 
fire was comfortable. 

“Tt’s an ugly night, aren’t it, Lizzie?” uttered 
the old man, as he listened to the moan of the 
wind. 

But before the girl could answer there came a 
rap upon the door. 

“Ha!” uttered Simon, with a fearful start. 
“Tt may be robbers !” 

But he was much relieved when he found it 
was only Alfred Bodwell, though he did not re- 
ceive the youth with any mark of respect or cor- 
diality. A few remarks were passed upon the 
state of the weather, and so on, when Alfred 
thus openly commenced his errand : 

“Mr. Potts, I have come to ask you if you will 
not give me the hand of your beautiful niece ?” 

“No, sir!” the old man exclaimed, “I will 
not.” 

“But,” resumed the youth, “you do not 
realize—” 

“Hold, Alfred Bodwell—I realizeenough! I 
want nothing to do with you.” 

“ But, Simon Potts, suppose I should tell you 
that I had been sent here by a strange dream ?” 

“Pooh! Nonsense!” 

“ Very well,” returned Alfred, arising from his 
seat, and moving as though he would leave the 
house. ‘If you will not listen to me, then I 
have no more to say. The spirit cannot blame 
me.” 

“ Hold, Alfred Bodwell! Move not another step 
if you would live!” 

“It is the same voice!” gasped the youth, 
sinking back into his chair. 

Simon Potts started to his feet like one thun- 
der-struck, and then he sank shyddering down 
again. The voice had come from somewhere—it 
was deep and sepulchral, and strangely trem- 
ulous. 

“ What was it ?”’ whispered the miser, moving 
nearer to Lizzie. 

“Tt isa voice I have heard before,” Alfred 


“Ay!” sounded the same unearthly tones 
again, seeming now to come from somewhere 
overhead, “and so hast thou heard it, Simon 
Potts! Do you not know me?” 

“Mercy!” gasped the stricken man. “It is 


“ Yes, Simon, I am thy father! O, why hast 





thon thus forced me to leave my resting-place * 
O, my son! my son!” 

“What does he mean?” whispered Simon, 
springing forward and grasping Alfred by the 


| arm. His face was pale, and he shook at every 


joint. 

“a - I cannot tell. Last night I heard the same 
voice, and it said, ‘ Alfred Bodwell, arise and go 
to my son. Bid him give thee the hand of 
his niece—my grand-daughter—and bid him, too, 
to give back the rent of the Widow Willis, and 
the rent of Adam Long.’” 

“No, no!” cried Simon. 

“Hold, my son!” spoke that voice again, 
more deeply and solemn than before. ‘“ You 
know not yet the tortures of the hard heart and 
the miserly soul !” 

“It is my father’s voice!” the old wretch 
gasped. 

“ Fool !”’ resumed the mystic presence, “ would 
ye question the spirit who has come to save you? 
Go first, yourself, and refund the amounts last 
paid by the poor widow and the old soldier. Go, 
and I will be with thee again and tell thee thy re- 
ward. Neglect to do this, and thy torture shall 
be dreadful. Let Alfred Bodwell be here 
to-morrow evening at this time, and I will appear 
here again. Beware! Farewell!” 

There were a few deep groans, and then ail 
was still as death, save the moaning of the wind. 
Alfred arose to leave, and in a few moments 
more the old man and his niece were alone. 
Simon Potts gazed for a long while into the fire 
without speaking. Finally he murmured : 

“?Twas his property.” And he spoke no 
more that night. 

On the following day Simon Potts entered the 
humble cot where dwelt the poor widow. 

“Mrs. Willis,” he said, at the same time ex- 
tending a ten-dollar note, “‘ when I sent for this 
money I wanted it. You need it now more than 
Ido. Do not refuse it—do not. If you do I 
shall suffer.” 

The widow took the proffered note, and for 
some moments she seemed confounded by the 
act. But the deed was plain, and she only 
knew that she should not now have to starve. 
She caught the old man’s hand, and while the 
tears ran down her cheeks, she murmured : 

“0, God bless you, sir! You will not regret 
this. Bless you, bless you!” 

Simon Potts stopped to hear no more, for he 
was not used to such kind of talk, and he did not 
know how to answer. Yet there was something 
grateful in the emotions which followed this 
scene; but ere he could fully analyze them he 
reached the house where the old revolutionary 
soldier, Adam Long, lived. It was a small, 
poorly-provided cot, and Simon entered without 
knocking, and here he performed the same cere- 
mony as at the widow’s. 

Adam Long took the money, and in a tremu- 
lous, surprised tone he asked : 

“Why do ye do this, Simon Potts ?” 

“Because I know you need it; and I ought 
to give it to you. Don’t refuse it.” 

“Simon Potts, you are a better man than I 
thought. God bless you for your kindness to me! 
T am poor, very poor.” 

When Simon Potts reached his own cot he was 
buried in deep thought, and but very little was 
said. At the appointed hour Alfred Bodwell 
came. He bade the old man good evening, and 
that was all. The silence was becoming painful, 
when that same deep, mystic voice came again. 

“ Simon, my son, thou hast pleased me much. 
Thou hast made two glad hearts. Even now 
the poor widow is blessing thee. Thinkest thou 
a blessing was ever truly thine before ?” 

The old man trembled, but he did not speak. 

“Tell me,” added the voice, ‘have you not 
reward enough for all you have thus far done ?” 

“Yes, yes!” uttered old Simon, clasping his 
hands and trembling. 

“Then make another glad heart. Look upon 
that gentle being who has been so faithful to you 
these long years past. Can you crush her now? 
O, Simon, you know not the exquisite tortures 
of the hard heart and the miser’s soul! Had I 
left my property to those poor, suffering people 
who need it, I should have been happier than I 
am now. I cannot visit the earth again for the 
space of one year. O, my son, your own days 
are numbered, and the evening of your life is 
drawing toa close. Be wise, and you will be 
happy. God weighs the human soul, and among 
all the virtues that shine out redeemingly upon 





voice to approach gradually until Simon saw the 
last word come from his lips. 

A few moments of rank astonishment, and then 
all was understood. 

“Forgive me,” said the youth, taking the old 
man’s hand. ‘“ You now know how I have 
deceived you; but no one else shall ever know 
it while you live. If you are dissatisfied, I will 
pledge myself to pay you back all that the exper- 
iment has cost you, save this noble, gentle wife of 
mine—” 

“Hold,” cried the old man. ‘“ Say no more. 
Should you pay me back, then all this happiness 
would be yours. No, no; I cannot sell it so 
cheaply. Let me live on where I am, and when 
I want to make the exchange I'll let you know. 
But mind, I must have the whole or nothing; so 
while you keep Lizzie, you must keep me.” 

4a 
(Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
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of the slip. The singing was perfectly discordant: 
T have heard such at the prayer-meeting of a Sat 
urday evening, when there were present two old 
deacons with cracked voices and three old wo 
men who sang through their nose, but never 
elsewhere. The sermon was good and had at 
least this recommendation, that it taught gospel 
truth. There was no prayer afier the sermon, 
but the benediction was pronounced with the 
congregation all standing, as during the prayer, 
and then, after a few moments of silence, they 
quietly left the house. One thing seemed rather 
Strange, at least we missed it. There was no 
appointments of meetings of “ Ladies Sewing 
Societies,” or “ monthly concerts,” or lectures, or 
conference meetings, or singing schools, or any- 
thing of the kind. It may certainly be said in 


| favor of the Established Church here, that the 


masic is generally good, and frequently very fine, 


| and adds very much to the service. 


M. M. Battov :—Dear Sir,—Did you ever | 


have a May without any sunshine? 
such ananomaly existing here at present. Ireally 


We have | 


fear that the sudden appearance of the sun might | 


be productive of very di t quences, 
from the superstitious terror of the people at such 
an extraordinary phenomenon. It is positively 
trae that one hour of sunshine that we had 
just before sunset about a week ago, seemed as 
strange and unnatural, as does the light of the 
brilliant aurora borealis of the winter’s evening. 
From spending another May in such a climate, 
we fervently exclaim, in the beautiful and ex- 
pressive language of the Litany : ‘* Good Lord, 
deliver us!” 

On the last pleasant day that we did have, we 
took a walk into the country. Nowhere in the 
world, can you find such beautiful country land. 
scape scenery, as here in England. I have not 
seen Switzerland and Italy, but I know that these 
rich, rolling meadows, sprinkled as with a gold 
and silver shower of dandelions and daisies, 
bounded by smoothly trimmed hedges, and bear- 
ing here and there an ancient oak, or a grove of 
elms or beeches, with the dignified matronly 
sheep and frolicking lambs feeding quietly upon 
them, are unsurpassed. America has its Niagara, 
to which the whole world makes pilgrimage. 
Switzerland has its Mont Blanc and Jungfrau 
and Interlachen; Italy, its marble palaces and 
gorgeous sunsets; but none of then have this 
quiet, domestic beauty of England. Unfortu- 
nately for travellers, however, you may look at 
this beauty, but unless you have the ‘open 
sesame,” of wealth and nobility, you may not 
touch it, for ifever your feet are tempted to en- 
tera field or grove, your eye meets a placard 
conveying the interesting information, ‘ Whoever 
trespasses on these grounds will be prosecuted 
according to law,” or possibly, ‘ Beware of man- 
traps.” Consequently in our walks, we were 
obliged to content ourselves with the highway. 
This was not disagreeable, for the roads here are 
as smooth and hard asa garden walk, and we 
gathered more than a dozen varieties of wild 
flowers, growing by the hedge, many of which I 
had never seen in America. To my great sur- 
prise, we found hyacinths, deep blue and very 
fragrant, scattered in the hedge, and we gathered 
some yellow cowslips, such as the “cowslip wine” 
is made of, which we read about. In our walk 
of a mile anda half, we passed but a single house, 
and that a gentleman’s residence almost hid by 
the trees. We might have walked further, but 
we saw a drove of cows, tended by a small boy, 
feeding in the road a little beyond us, and as I 
have a very silly fear of cows, I begged D. to go 
back ; for the day before when we went for a little 
walk on the common, a large white cow made 
towards us in anything but a friendly way, and 
as she stopped before us, shook her horns at me 
as if she would like to fling me to the moon, and 
then darted offagain. Profiting by that experi- 
ence we retraced our steps and reached our rooms 
just in time to escape a drenching rain, and we 
have scarcely seen sunlight since. 

During the last week the town has been some- 
what enlivened by the presence of a regiment of 
yeomanry cavalry, which has been drilled every 
day on the common. They have occasionally 
gone through a series of sword exercises on the 
market-place, in full view from our window. 
The commanding officer, Lord Leigh, is a fierce, 








the angel’s record, none is so bright as charity. 
Farewell !” 


“Father! Father! Will good in the future 
wipe out the past ?” 
“Tt will! Farewell!” 


Alfred stopped not long after this; but ina 
few days afterwards he came and asked the old 
man once more for Lizzie’s hand; and he was 
told to take her. 

When Lizzie was gone Simon Potts became 
lonely and unhappy. He went to Alfred’s 
house and begged that they would let him live 
with them. Of course they could not refuse. 

Rent-day came around again, and Lot Piper 
came to get the list of tenants. But Simon told 
him he need not go any more to collect rents; 
and Lot went away so angry that he never came 
back again. Simon went out himself, and when 
he came to those who could not well pay, he 
freely forgave them the debt, and bade then live 
on, and not worry about him. 

And that night the old man returned to his 
new home literally bowed down beneath the 
weight of his blessings. 

The year passed away, and Simon Potts was 
anew man. He laughed and danced around 
Lizzie’s baby, and of the happy, he was among 
the happiest. He had seen and understood the 
secret of true joy, and he had money enough to 
purchase a great deal of it. 

“ Alfred,” he said, one evening, “is it not 
just a year since that night?” 


Lizzie tossed her baby, and turned her face. 


away. 

“Ttis!” Tt was the same deep voice. 
mon, did I deceive you?” 

“O, no, no, no !” 

“ Then listen: I and Alfred Bodwell are one 
and the same person !’’ 

As Alfred had thus spoken he had allowed his 


« §j- 





lent-looking man, and though wealthy and 
high-born, has a very bad reputation throughout 
this neighborhood. It is said that his wife, a 
very lovely and accomplished woman, leads an 
unhappy life on account of his vices. The Earl 
of Warwick is colonel of the regiment, but he is 
at present living in Paris, because he cannot af- 


of debts and encumbrances accumulated on the 
estate by his father who lived in a very extrava- 
gant manner. He is a small, thin, insigniticant- 
looking man with a squeaking voice, that sounds 
extremely ridiculous when he issues commands 
to the cavalry. Many of the old families whose 
earls and barons have been so famous and for- 
midable in past centuries, have such a represent- 
ative as this in the present generation. Although 
the earl is absent from the castle, it is still kept 
open and a servant conducts yisitors over it. 

Almost every day we hear a hand-bell jingled 
out in the market-place, and going to the window, 
we see the town crier, dressed in a long, scarlet 
frock coat, black knee-breeches and long stock- 
ings, with a cocked hat on his head, shouting 
some sentence at the top of his lungs. 
times a child is lost, sometimes there is an 
auction, or a meeting, or something of the kind ; 
so weare informed, for we have never been able, 
with our unaccustomed ears, to make out a single 
word he said. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





Yours respectfully, J.P. Bz 


INCIDENT IN INDIA, 


When Mr. Reade was collector at Gorakpur, 
he one day visited the jail, and happened to ask 
a prisoner what he was there for. The man 
stuiled, and said ‘‘ Marder.” Reade replied that 
murder was no joking matter; on which the 
man said, “ Yes, but 1 am not guilty; and what 
is more, the man is alive now.” There was 
something in the man’s manner which made Mr. 
Reade inquire particularly into the case; and 
the story told him was, that the party supposed 
to be murdered, who was a barkandaz of police, 
had had an intrigue with the wife of the prison- 
er’s brother. upon which the prisoner and his 
three brothers laid a plan to waylay him one 
night, and give him a good drubbing. “ They did 
so accordingly, and the policeman either fell or 
was thrown by them into a river, by the side of 
which they had been waylaying him. The man 
being missing, and suspicion being strong against 
the four brothers, it was agreed amongst them- 
selves that, as harvest time was near, the prisoner 
should take the crime entirely on his own shoul- 
ders, and so get the others liberated. He did so, 
admitted the murder, and of course was found 
guilty; but probably on the score of the corpse 
not being found, was sentenced only to imprison- 
ment for life, and a pension was given to the 
family of the murdered policeman. This story 
was told with such vrai similitude, that Reade 
made a careful inquiry into the whole, and found 
every word of it true; and after much trouble 
discovered the policeman hundreds of miles off, 
scting as a peon at the Court of Nagpore, glad 
to think that his family, in the meantime, had 
been well provided for at Gorakpur, by a pension 
from government for his supposed death. The 
rogue had no doubt kept purposely out of the 
way, in order to secure this provision for his 
family.—Southern Literary Messenger. 
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News Glances. 





A pLeasine Variety —A stage coach re- 
cently arrived in Sacramento, Cal. In it were 
two convicts on their way to the State prison, 
a counterfeiter, a horse thief, a deputy sheriff, a 
slippery, crafty and prominent politician, two 
county officers, an expressman, a collector of 
foreign miners’ tax, two negroes and four 
Chinamen. 

Aw unusvat Occurrence.—A highly re- 
spectable farmer, named Newton Dixon, a mem- 
ber of the Society of Friends, committed suicide, 
near Columbus, Ohio. The cause of the rash 
deed is said to be sorrow for some of his children 
having become proselytes to the “ spiritual” doc- 
trines. No other instance of suicide by a Quaker 
is recollected. 








— 

A Freak or Nature.—There is in Ver- 
gennes, Vt., a white oak tree, which has taken a 
turn horizontally, about three feet from the root, 
thrown out four branches equi-distant from each 
other, and about twelve feet from the head 
again turned upwards. It is about one foot in 
diameter, and if erect would be nearly forty feet 
high. 





Intense Corp.—By mixing three parts of 
chloride of lime and two of snow, a cold of ‘fifty 
degrees below zero may be produced, and mer- 
cury thereby frozen. The greatest artificial cold 
yet produced—one hundred and seventy-five de- 
grees below zero—is from the rapid evaporation 
of solidified carbonic acid gas in a vacuum. 





Destruction or 4 Levee.—The Memphis 
Bulletin says that the levee at Yazoo Pass, upon 
which thousands of dollars and several years of 
labor have been expended, has been entirely de- 
molished, and the whole Yazoo country is inun- 
dated, causing great damage of property. 


++ > 





Corp Weatner.—The Pennsylvania farmers 
have been compelled to replant their corn this 


spring, the extreme cold weather of the past win- 
ford to keep up his establishment here, on account | 


ter having frozen the germ of the grain, thus 
destroying its vitality. 





— ‘errr -- ~ 


Tue Ex-Mivister.—Mr. Crampton, ihe Brit- 


| ish minister lately sent home by our government, 


Some- | 


Last Sabbath we attended the independent | 
Chapel, which in New-England is the Congrega. | 


tional Church. We found everything in decided- 
ly primitive style, and many of the people looked 
as if they might have been lineal descendants of 
the Roundheads. The pulpit was very high, 
and a winding stairway led up to it. 
of the slips were as high as your head, when sit- 
ting down. During the prayer befure the sermon, 


The backs | 


the congregation all stand with their backs to | 


the pulpit, and their heads bowed upon the back 


is a son of Sir Philip Crampton, one of the most 
prominent surgeons in Great Britain. Bat 
physic couldn’t save son Johnny. 
e+ ome > ——-= 
Ratner Airy.—The New York Sunday 
Times thinks that in a few years the U. 8. mails 
will be carried by balloons. There is no lack of 
gas to fill any namber of balloons. 
‘=o + = 
A roven Qcip.—A man named Thornhill 
was recently convicted of stealing two plugs of 
tobacco, in Clark county, Ky., and sentenced to 
two years confinement in the penitentiary. 





-_——_—__¢ @Be@ eo — 
Imrortant.—The British ministry triumphed, 
on a motion censuring the abandonment of the 
right to capture an enemy's goods on board neu- 
tral vessels. 


Mr Avecry.—A practical gardener has been 
engaged to take charge of ornamenting the private 
grounds in Mount Auburn with flowers and 
shrubbery. 


oe 
Casaps.—The crops of Upper Canada were 

never more promising than now, inclading 

peaches and apples. 
> 
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TmasistTaN any Banni™.—ITranistan is to be 
sold at auction by the first of September next. 
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THE TWO HEMISPHERES, 

Admiral Sir Edmund Lyons is said to 
remarked lately to a French officer, " You 
have seen the last war.” We really tru 
gailant Englishman was right, and we « 
without hopes, in spite of the large shar 
the belligerent element has in the composi 
human nature, that the world, Rast and W 
beginning to find owt that war is not o 
unprofitable investment, but a senseless an 
ton waste of blood and treasure; and t) 
pen, the tongue and brain combined, ar 
efficacions instruments in the settlement of 
national difficulties than the sword, Ce 
the sound sense and sound principle of | 
is against war; the terrible conflicts of tt 
ent century have served, not to exaggerr 
glory of war, but, by contrast, to eleva 
blessings of peace. 

Yot we live in times so precipitate, so | 
of strange events, that it will not do to 
hopeful or too certain. At the time of 
these lines, the idea of a collision betwee 
country and Great Britain, for instance, 
to have been dispelled ; but who can tell » 
day may bring forth! Yet it would see 
negotiation might untangle the knot of 
without resort to the sword. In fact, Kr 
and her ally, France, are engaged in proj 
gigantic and promising abroad to think of 
taking the hopeless task of humbling the 
flag of this republic. Tired of contending 
cach other, these twin Earopean giants ar 
ing side by side to the accomplishment of 
prises similar in character. 

England is extending her colonial poss 
in Asia, absorbing kingdom after hingdor 
fertile, and yielding her an abundant ha: 
produce and treasure, France has chose: 
for her field of colonial enterprise. The r 
expedition, fitted out in the last days of | 
X. (in 1830), crowned with complete + 
gave her a foothold on the African cor 
which she has ever since been improving 
African colonies are in a flourishing co: 
and the fatare promises well for the trie 
her arms and arts in that strange co: 
which has witnessed so many vicissitude: 
tune. The eastern hemisphere seems t 
to claim all the atvention, all the capital, 
the arms of these two great nations, 

We say, therefore, as the United Btate- 
to their policy of non intervention in Ev 
affairs, we may expect these two pow 
forego any idea of interfering with the « 
this continent, as an unprofitable and ev 
ous one. They cannot hope to reap any | 
from a war with this country, unless w 
some question upon which our countryn 
divided, and divided to the extent of « 

Now we hazard nothing in saying, thar 
sentiment in this country is united and 
nable upon the absolute necessity of pr: 
foreign interference on the soil of th 
American continent, and ite adjacent 
So long as Caba remains in the possess 
power so imbecile as Spain has shown 
to be, no authorized attempt will be + 
plant the American flag on the raropar 
Moro. But let it once be whispered 
island were to be transferred to an acti 
pean power, and the whole country 
mand ite acquisition, and rise in arms | 
it. So with Central America—the A 
sentiment would never sanction the « 
ment of any European government on i 

This continent, at least, will be pret: 
freedom so long as there are stout he 
brave hearts to protect it To the 
masses of Europe we can give our sym; 
but not our arms, The law of self-pree 
dictates this, We must leave the easte 
sphere to the influences of the progress 
of the age, to those of Christianity an: 
tion, and hope that despotiem may be o 
even there. But the western world bx 
freedom ; aod no foreign despot, howe 
erful, will be allowed to lay « hand on i: 

——-—-. 

“Tor Ganew Avvestrunnn: or, 
The demand for the 
of The Flag of our Union containing 
markable story exceeds all our forme 
ence sinee the paper was published, 
twice exhausted the edition, after print 
thousands extra, but can now suppl 
toand at once for back or current nam! 


ther and the Spy." 


oom + 

Vent Onticine —The proprietors 
etery in one of the Middie States, oa 
advertisement, that “they would he ve 
attend to any one who may wish fi 
for burial.’ Sach gram politences is « 
killing.” 

- ——o + 

Usrace—That, in « eeighboring wor 
& marriege ceremony wes shout to be p 
and the clergyman desred the parties » 
be married to rive ep, severe! epineters 
ately arose { 
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Peotcr Exrmavicasen —Atacal 
ing howud> in England, lately, te poppe 
There are some sperimer 
country not worth that 
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Youtsre: —The youngest mem 
present Congress is Hon We Comba 


fase, who is ooly twentyeix years of 
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THE TWO HEMISPHERES. 
Admiral Sir Edmund Lyons is said to have | 
remarked lately to a French officer, ‘ You and I 
have seen the last war.” We really trust the 
gsiiant Englishman was right, and we are not | 
without hopes, in spite of the large share that | 
the belligerent element has in the composition of | 
human nature, that the world, East and West, is 
beginning to find out that war is not only an | 
unprofitable investment, but a senseless and wan- | 
ton waste of blood and treasure; and that the 
pen, the tongue and brain combined, are more | 
| 
| 
| 
| 





efficacious instruments in the settlement of inter- 
national difficulties than the sword. Certainly 
the sound sense and sound principle of the age 
is against war; the terrible conflicts of the pres- | 
ent century have served, not to exaggerate the 
glory of war, but, by contrast, to elevate the | 
blessings of peace. 

Yet we live in times so precipitate, so prolific 
of strange events, that it will not do to be too 
hopeful or too certain. At the time of penning 
these lines, the idea of a collision between this 


JUMPING OFF. 

A very popular amusement in these latter days, 
is that of jumping off a railway train when ander 
fall headway. The gymnastic gentleman who 
attempts this sensible feat, is sometimes killed in 
the act, leaving behind him the reputation of 
having committed suicide. It is uncharitable, 
however, to suspect that sach is the deliberate 
design of those who resort to this method of dis- 
playing their agility. It is more rational to sup- 
pose that they merely go in for the fun of a con- 
tused face or a broken limb. It is so agreeable 


| to limp about on crutches for six months, and to 


quaintances, and the kind attentions of the mem- 
bers of your family !—and then a scarred fore- 
head and a barked or disjointed nose add so 


EDITORIAL INKDROPS, 

Prof. Morse’s excellent system of telegraphing 
has been introduced in France. 

Sugar, by a new process, is now converted iato 
loaves in twenty minutes. 

A hot air locomotive lately made eighty miles 
an hoar on the Jersey Railroad. 

The shops in London are now generally closed 
on Saturday afternoons. 

A journeyman brass-finisher in England claims 
the title of the Duke of Norfolk. 

Grisi and Mario have been singing with great 


| success at the Royal Italian Opera, London. 
receive the condolences of your friends and ac- | 


much to one’s personal appearance! If you | 


imitate the example of the conductor, and jump 


in the direction the train is going, you are not | 


so certain of immortality and glory. You may 
escape injury—though if you have not served an 
apprenticeship in a circus, the chances are that 
you will receive some bodily injury. But if you 
wish to “make assurance doubly sure,” then 


your course through the air must be the reverse | 


of that of the train. If you jamp to the rear, 
you will probably break your neck—or, failing 
of that, tumble under the cars, and have both 


your legs cat off. Of course there will have to | 


be a subsequent amputation at the hospital ; but 
that will afford you a fine opportunity for testing 
the efficiency of anesthxtic agents—chloroform, 
ether, or snow. As for the loss of your legs, 
that is a matter of secondary importance— 
Palmer’s artificial leg is far superior to the An- 
glesea, is sold very reasonably, and will afford 
you an opportunity of encouraging American 
manafactures. Then, if you choose to wear a 
half military costume, you can easily pass for a 





country and Great Britain, for instance, seems 
to have been dispelled ; but who can tell what a 
day may bring forth? Yet it would seem that 
negotiation might untangle the knot of dispute 
without resort to the sword. In fact, England, 
and her ally, France, are engaged in projects too 
gigantic and promising abroad to think of under- 
taking the hopeless task of humbling the proud 
flag of this republic. Tired of contending against 
each other, these twin European giants are mov- 
ing side hy side to the accomplishment of enter- 
prises similar in character. 

England is extending her colonial possessions 
in Asia, absorbing kingdom after kingdom, rich, 
fertile, and yielding her an abundant harvest of 
produce and treasure. France has chosen Africa 
for her field of colonial enterprise. The military 
expedition, fitted out in the last days of Charles 
X. (in 1830), crowned with complete success, 
gave her a foothold on the African continent, 
which she has ever since been improving. Her 
African colonies are in a flourishing condition, 
and the fature promises well fur the triamph of 
her arms and arts in that strange continent, 
which has witnessed so many vicissitudes of for- 
tune. The eastern hemisphere seems thereft 
to claim al! the attention, all the capital, and all 
the arms of these two great nations. 

We say, therefore, as the United States adhere 








d hero of the Mexican war, or, if suffi- 
ciently advanced in life, for a veteran of 1812. 
But we have not the heart to pursue a vein of 
levity in speaking of what is the crying national 
sin of our day—the headlong velocity which 
h izes all our In the pursuit 
of gain we are ready to risk everything—happi- 
ness, comfort, life itself. Who will patronize the 
slow and safe steamer, when the fast and unsafe 
steamer leaves port at the same time? What 
horseman is satistied with a speed short of 2.40? 





accident, occasioned by a headlong rate of speed, 
endure? We scarcely read the record of one of 
these calamities, unless we have friends or rela- 
tives mutilated or killed by them. We blame 
steamboat captains and railroad conductors for 
evils for which we ourselves are responsible. 
People talk about the horrors of war; but vol- 
umes might be written on the horrors of peace, 
as we employ it. To die in the military service 
of our country is an honor—to die in consequence 
of our own headlong haste, is a disgrace. We 
talk about “fast young men,” but we are all fast 
—men, women and children. Our educational 
system is fast—our eating is fast—we sleep fast 
—we hurry with fearful velocity from the cradle 
to the grave. We crowd the work of centuries 
into a few years, and with all our great and glo- 





to their policy of non-intervention in E 





rious achievements, we are leaving many sad 





affairs, we may expect these two powers will 
forego any idea of interfering with the affairs of 
this continent, as an unprofitable and even ruin- 
ous one. They cannot hope to reap any triumph 
from a war with this country, unless waged on 
some guestion upon which our countrymen were 
divided, and divided to the extent of civil war. 
Now we hazard nothing in saying, that public 
sentiment in this country is united and impreg- 
nable upon the absolute necessity of prohibiting 
foreign interference on the soil of the North 
American continent, and its adjacent islands. 
So long as Cuba in the p ion of a 
power so imbecile as Spain has shown herself 
to be, no authorized attempt will be made to 
plant the American flag on the ramparts of the 
Moro. But let it once be whispered that the 
island were to be transferred to an active Euro- 
pean power, and the whole country would de- 
mand its acquisition, and rise in arms to secure 
it. So with Central America—the American 
sentiment would never sanction the establish- 
ment of any European government on its soil. 

This continent, at least, will be preserved for 
freedom so long as there are stout hands and 
brave hearts to protect it. To the struggling 
masses of Europe we can give our sympathies— 
but not our arms. The law of self-preservation 
dictates this. We must leave the eastern hemi- 
sphere to the inflaences of the progressive spirit 
of the age, to those of Christianity and educa- 
tion, and hope that despotism may be obliterated 
even there. But the western world belongs to 
freedom; and no foreign despot, however pow- 
erful, will be allowed to lay a hand on it. 








“Tne Greek ADVENTURER: or, The Sol- 
dier and the Spy.”’—The demand for the numbers 
of The Flag of our Union containing this re- 
markable story exceeds all our former experi- 
ence since the paper was published. We have 
twice exhausted the edition, after printing many 
thousands extra, but can now supply the de 
mand at once for back or eurrent numbers. 





a= «wee, 


Very Osxicginc.—The proprietors of a cem- 


etery in one of the Middle States, say in their 


advertisement, that “they would be very happy 
to attend to any one who may wish for a place 
for burial.” Such grave politeness is absolutely 
“killing.” 





Usrrre—That, in a neighboring town, when 
& marriage ceremony was about to be performed, 
and the clergyman desired the parties wishing to 


be married to rise up, several spinsters immedi- | 


ately arose ! 





Esours: Exrravacaner —At asale of huat- | 


ing houud- in England, lately, the puppies sold for 
$50 apiece. There are some specimens in this 
country not worth that. 


———e 





Yoctsrct.—The youngest member of the | 


present Congress is Hon. Wm. Cumback, of In- 
diana, who is only twenty-six years of age. 


e ples to posterity. 





Starve or Wasnixeron.— The statue of 
Washington, which is to be placed in Union 
Park, New York, is completed, at an estimated 
cost of twenty-seven thousand dollars. The 
contract price was $25,000. The artist, Mr. 
Brown, has been four years engaged upon the 
work, and has sunk $10 000 thereon. Washing- 
ton is represented as sitting on his war horse, 
with his right arm extended, and calling the 
attention of his aids to some object in the dis- 
tance. The figure is of full size. 





Successrct Diseuise.—A young woman 
has been working in the factory of the American 
whip company, at Westfield, during the last six 
months, attired in male clothes. She pretended 
to be a nice young man of seventeen, smoked 
large Havanas made at Feeding Hills, was a 
successful beau among the pretty young ladies, 
and acted her part as a modern gentleman very 
well to all appearances. 





New Perrioprcat Derot.—John J. Dyer & 
Co. have established a literary and news depot, 
basement of No. 8 State Street, Boston, where 
they devote themselves to packing and forward- 
ing all the papers and periodicals of the day, for 
the country trade. The gentlemen who compose 
this firm have both had long experience in the 
business, and are active, energetic and faithful. 


+.re > 





Tue Camexcs.—The camels imported by the 
United States have ceased to be a nine days’ 





from Powder Horn to the depot. They carry 


and with the greatest ease. 





P. T. Barncm.— Mr. Barnum respectfully 
declines the offer of a series of benefits for his 


neighborhood. 





the point of leaving a country town in England, 
and having to pass through a wood infested by 


How long does the memory of an awful railroad | 


the enormous weight of sixteen hundred pounds, | 


Great Britain is busy in the process of absorb- | 


ing nearly all Asia. 

Laziness, it is said, begins in cobwebs and ends 
in iron chains. 

One of the shafts for the steamship Adriatic 
weighed forty tons in the rough. 

Mr. Brougham has written a new play found- 
ed on Miss Bronte’s ‘‘ Jane Eyre.” 

Powers, the sculptor, is less than fifty—yet he 
has achieved immortality. 


Jullien has been giving concerts at Liverpool | 


with some trumpeters of the Zouaves. 

The bride of the king of the Sandwich Islands 
is a Miss Rooke, an English girl. 

It is said that a large Russian naval fleet will 
visit this country soon. 

Lagrange has left a musical reputation in New 


| York equal to Jenny Lind’s. 


wonder in Indianapolis, Texas. The camels are | 
now employed in carrying government freight | 


Spinsters should remember that Naomi was 
not married till she was 180. 


We have received very promising accounts of | 


the crops in Lower Canada. 

Mrs. Fanny Kemble has been received warmly 
by her friends in this country. 

A gunmaker at Liverpool has made a rifle to 
be fired four hundred times an hour. 

Count de Morny, the French envoy to Russia, 
will have six carriages. 

Kossuth has been on a star lecture tour in 
Scotland, and has made money. 

An English pedestrian lately walked twenty 
miles in three hours. 

The Russian nobility are pouring out of the 
empire with travelling passports. 

Beranger, the French song-writer, was born 
August 1, 1780. 

A man in Connecticut has been poisoning 
crows extensively with strychnine. 

Grimm, the German scholar, calls English the 
“universal language.” 





TO QUERISTS, 

Some of the papers are in the habit of pub- 
lishing questions from correspondents, and ap- 
pending thereto editorial answers. Not to be 
behind the times, the Flag (for this time only) 
publishes specimens of some of the interrogato- 
ries received and replies tothem: Macaulay— 
Was Queen Victoria ever Prince of Wales? 
-ins.—Never to our knowledge. Consult Sir 
Archibald Alison, if you wish to be certain. 
Trombone—Did Edward Kendall ever perform a 
solo on the ear-trumpet? Ans.—Never. Miles— 
How many buttons does Gov. Gardner wear on 
his uniform dress-coat? Ans.—A number ex- 
actly corresponding to that of the button-holes. 
Snip—Is trowses a synonym for pantaloons ? 
Ans.—Insert an r before the final s, and it is. 





Centrat Amertca.—Lord Clarendon in 
Parliament recently admitted the authenticity 
of the correspondence with Nicaragua, seized by 
Walker, bat stated that the matter had come to 
nothing, and was nothing bat a trade sale of 
muskets ; also that the British government had 
steadily refused the proposals of the Central 
American States to take an active part in their 
affairs. 





Aw Amertcay Pray.—Willis’s play of “ Tor- 
tesa the Usurer,” has recently been brought out 
with great success at the Theatre Royal, Dublin, 
by Mr. George Vandenhoff. It was first pro- 
duced by Wallack, in New York, several years 
ago. Willis’s first title, which Wallack rejected, 
was a very infelicitous one—it was “ Dying for 
Him.” 





Sarttrne Excursions.—The warm weather 
tempts many parties of young people to make 
excursions down the bay in yachts and pleasure 
boats; but they should always take an experi- 


enced skipper. It wont do for greenhorns to 
have the helm. 





Asrtcm ror Ivneprrates. — An Inebriate 
Asylum, forthe reform of drunkards, has been 
established in New York—by those who consider 
inebriety a disease and not a crime—with a large 
capital for its permanent establishment. 





CeLEBRATION.—The people of North, South, 
East and West Bridgewater, in this State, lately 
celebrated the 200th anniversary of the settle- 


| ment of that town in brilliant style. 
| 





Freez Passes.—The directors of the different 


| steamboat and railroad lines between New York 


family, proposed sometime since by a large | 
number of the most respectable and influential | 
gentlemen of the city of New York and its 


and Boston have suppressed their free list. It | 


was becoming a heavy tax. 





A Fariten Ancet.—The Angel Gabriel is 
still in prison in British Guiana, and sixteen of 
his disciples have been convicted of sedition and 


| riot, robbery and plunder. 


Orrictat Pracpexce.—A regiment being on | 


robbers, the mayor insisted on sending an escort | 


| of three constables to protect them. 





PriitED pown—The old U.S building, in 

State Street, recently occupied by the Mer- 
| chants’ Bank, the corner stone of which was 
laid July 5, 1824. 





a 
New Yors.—Broadway exhibits the greatest 
activity now in the demolition of old and con- 
struction of new buildings. 
eee Se 
Dispray —Jewellers with plate giass windows 
| take great paxes to show off their wares. 


—— - -—- «ee 6 —-—__ 
Marriep Apoap —A fascinating American 
belle, Miss Wilkes, has just married one of the 


Pope's quarda nobile, and the couple are coming | 


to reside in America. 





Dortars asp Cents.— The leading flour 
dealers on the New York Corn Exchange have 
begun to transact all their business in the deei- 
mal currency. 





Baicat Ipea.—When the mayor of Garratt’s 
daughter lost her canary bird, her father instantly 
ordered all the town gates to be closed. 





acini 
ExcovracinG.—The deficiency in the revenue 
of Great Britain for the current year is only forty 





millions of dollars! 


| BALLOU'S PICTORIAL 
DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION 


Por the present week embraces the following contents 


* Lament fr Pereival. in verse by H. Warp 
The Tribunal of Witshe aft,” « story by Eisza J 
Everett 
** Be not cast down.” a poem by Wu Ropsrick Law 
Rencs 


Tne Death at Jena. a tale by A T Parsons 
To Stella.” limes by Junios M Srevens 
* Bian-s the Actress,” a story by Orastia M Crocrwas 
* Clonded Life and a Suuny One © a sketch by Mrs. E 
Weimuost. 
Home,” stanzas by Taman Anve Keawone 
“ The Galley Slave a tale of the south of France, by 
| Mrs. L & Goopwin. 
“ Spirit Storms.” verses by Praxk Fagriove 
“Cheatea of a Whole Year.’ a -tory by Owe Wao 
Kyows 
“ Legend of Spring Flowers,” 
ARTOISE. 
** Farmer Brown's Surprise Party,” a tale by Mrs 8 P. 
Dovontr 
| ILLUSTRATIONS. 
We give a spirited design representing life in Fulten 
Market, New York cicy 
A group of delineations of Bird Architecture. giving 
views of the Nests of the Reed Bunting. the tiny Hum- 
ming Bird. the Brilliant Baltimore Oriole, of the Euro 
| pean Jay, the Fly Catcher, the House Sparrow, the Ma- 
hali Weaver Bird, the Baya Sparrow and the Pensile 
Weaver Bird 


verses by Brascna D’- 


We give another of our large and splenid engravings, 
in Billings’s truly effective style, and engraved by An- 
drew, giving a view of Brighton Market oa Market Day 
The scene is crowded with life and effect, and furnishes a 
| fine picture for framing. 

Portrait of Lord Viscount Pal n, the distinguished 
Home Secretary of the British Cabinet 

A : of the celeb i old Church of the 
Holy Trinity at Stratford upon-Avon, beneath which re- 
poses the dust of Shakspeare. 


Grandfather's Watch, a fine aspect of rural, humbie 
life. 


| 
| *,° The Pictorial is for sale at all the Periodical Depots 
| 








in the United States, at siz cents a copy. 


>> One copy of Tue Fiag and one copy of the Prcto- 
BiaL, when taken together, for $4 00. 


—— 





Foreign Items. 





The Pope has just entered his 65th year, hay- 
ing been born on the 13th of May, 1792. 

Five days quarantine are imposed at Leghorn 
on all vessels arriving from the Levant, and fif- 
teen days if they have sickness on board. 

A Rassian squadron, now at Cronstadt. was 
to leave there in May, on a cruise to North 
America, under the command of Admiral War- 
akowitch. 

London and St. Petersburg are now connected 
by telegraph, and a despatch recently passed from 
the former to the latter place, 1700 miles, in a 
second. 

The Empress Eugenie has entered on her thir- 
tieth year. It is a curious coincidence that she 
was born on the anniversary of the death of 
Napoleon the Great. 

The Emperor Napoleon has invited any indus- 
trious Chinese who may be expelled from Cali- 
fornia, to take refuge in Tahiti, where they will 
find a welcome and employment. 

The waters of the Danube have not been so 
low for the last twenty years as they are at pres: 
ent, and all the commerce of Upper Austria that 
looks to this river as a medium of transporta- 
tion, is completely suspended 

French loyalty and enthusiasm need regula- 
tion. It is for this purpose, we are told in a 
placard printed in the second arrondissement ot 
Paris, the collectors will be sent to every house 
to receive the subscription of 25c. for a testimo- 
nial to the Empress and the Imperial Prince. 

There are in Sweden about 2400 noble fami- 
lies, consisting of 11,000 persons of both sexes— 
or one in every 316 of the whole population— 
possessing landed property estimated at 71,000 
rix dollars (£5,916,666)—an average of less 
than $30,000, or £2500 for each family. 








Dewdrops of Wisdom. 


Difficulty ennobles duty. 

The Italians say, Time is a silent file. 

We learn a little of God’s way, but very little 
of his purposes. 

Many a man blows the bellows of the organ 
that sounds his praise. 

We start in life with a great stock of wisdom, 
but it grows less and less the longer we live. 

We must walk through life as through the 
Swiss mountains, where a hasty word may bring 
down an avalanche. 

Metaphors are unsafe weapons in a controver- 
. They admit of so many ae. that 
the engineer is often “‘ hoist with his own petard.” 

A noble heart, like the sun, shows its brightest 
countenance in its lowest estate. We start in 
life with a great stock of conceit, but it grows 
less the further we go. 

It is the heart alone which renders a man 
truly eloquent. It is that alone which, in bar- 
barous as well as cultivated ages, gives that af- 
fecting character to poetry which renders the 
poet immortal. 

It is not the man who is beside himself, but he 
who is cool and collected, who is master of his 
countenance, of his voice, of his actions, of his 
gestures, of every part of his play, who can work 
upon others at his pleasure. 

Spirit is now a very fashionable word; to act 
with spirit, to speak with spirit, means oniy to 
act rashly and to act indiscreetly. An able man 
shows his spirit by gentle words and resolute ac- 
tions ; he is neither hot nor timid. 

We do not understand anything thoroughly 
but what we have decyphered in our own hearts ; 
nor do we feel a deep interest in anything which 
has not some relation to ourselves, to our exist 
ence, to our tastes, or to our happiness. 


Joker’s Budget. 


“TI speak within bounds,” as the prisoner said 
to the jailor. 

“T’m blowed if I do,” as the trumpet said, 
when it was asked to give a tune. 

A good housewife hearing Venice Preserved 
highly spoken of, asks for a receipt to make it. 

Unless your wife’s name be Rath, you will be 
of a cruel disposition—for you will be [Muthless 

“TI introduce a Jill for the destruction of 
worms,” as the woodpecker said in a stump 
speech. 

Soft soap in some shape pleases all, and, gen- 
| erally speaking, the more /ye yoa pat into it the 
| beter. 

The thread of conversation is sustained among 
| several persons by each knowing when to take a 
stitch in time. 











Several philosophical gentlemen are puzzling 
themselves to account for the circumstance that 
clams have no legs. 

We see it stated in some of the papers that 
one of the parties—we forget which one—is 
“changing front.” If they should al! of them 
change al! over it wouldn’t hurt them any. 

Mr. , of the eating house, lost a customer 
the other day because a waiter called out “ Harry 
up the boiled Indian!’ To hurry the Indian, 
after cooking him, he thought was adding tyran 
ny to barbansm. 

There is a paper printed in Arkansas on a 
cheese press. It is hardly necessary to say that 
it does not throw off sheets quite as rapidly as a 
flea-bitten lodger in a cheap hotel, or one of Hoe’s 

| six cylinder presses. 





Onill and Scissors. 





The Mount of Olives 
heen purchased by a Madame 
ta wealthy banker cf the Hebrew persuasion at 
Konigsberg, in Prussia. This lady inrends to 
beautify the place and improve the whole neigh 
horhood, at her sole expense The first thing 
she did was to plant the whole area with a grove 
t olive trees, and thus restore it to the omginal 
state from which it derives its name. 

The Endicott Tree of Danvers, Mass., and the 
Sruyvesant of New York, hare a compeer upon 
the hank of Charles River, in Cambridge, Mass., 
equally venerable. It was set by Simon Stone, 
who landed there in 1635, and whose descendants 
have owned the spot ever since, till it was sold 
two years ago to the city for a cemetery 












An interesting and novel ceremony took place 
on a Sunday, recently, in the Catholic charch of 
Hoboken. ‘It was the enshrinement of the relics 
of St. Quietus, one of the martyrs of the early 
Chrisiian church, and the first celebration of the 
kind which has ever occurred in the United 
States. 

Cattle and horses are said to be dying by hun 
dreds on the American bottom in I!linois, either 
from some virulent disease which has become 
epidemic, or from some poisonous herbs growing 
there. The symptoms in all cases have been 
similar. 

The late John M. Niles has left, by his will, 
$20,000 for the use of the poor of Hartford. 
One balf of the income of that sum is to be ap- 
plied for the purchase of fuel, and the other half 
to the payment of rent. 

Mr. E. Merriam, of Brooklyn, N. Y., has kept 
a record of deaths and accidents from the use of 
camphene and kindred articles for the purpose of 
illumination, since 1850, inclusive. From that 
time to the present 169 persons have been kilied 
and 279 wounded. 

The wine sales of one of the New Lork hotels 
amount to forty thousand dollars a year; and 
the bar yields, probably, in gross receipts, about 
as much more ; and nearly one half of the ag- 
gregate sum is profit. 

In five months of 1856 there have arrived at 
New Aork 35,345 immigrants—11,367 Lrish, 10,- 
173 Germans, 7757 English. For the same me 
in 1855 the number was 50,049, and in 1854 it 
was 108,944. 

Bearded women have been known in every 
age; one was seen at the court of Czar Peter I, 
in 1724, with a beard of immense length. Mar- 


| garet, Governess of the Netherlands, had a heavy 
beard. 


Mr. S. W. Brown, of Lowell, proposes to 
construct the entire bottom and keel of ships of 


| thick and continuous plates of metal, serving the 


purpose of cheapness, utility and ballast. 

The President has issued his proclamation 
that the boundary line between the territories of 
the United States and Mexico has been ran in 


accordance with the provisions of the last treaty. 


Bolivia, in South America, has sent a diplo- 


| matic agent to the Holy See. This is the first 
| time that this repuulic has established official re- 





lations with the pontificial government. 

The fraternity of Franciscan Monks are about 
erecting a monastery in Allegany, Cattaraugus 
Co., N. ¥. The work is to be commenced im- 
mediately. So says the Buffalo Express. 

Mrs. Strickland died in Portland, Ct., a short 
time since, at a very advanced age. In the 
graveyard where she was buried, she saw the 
tirst interment, ninety years ago! 

The twentieth year some people say is always 
too cold to raise corn. It was a very cold sea- 
son in 1816, and so it was in 1836; and they 
imagine it will be in 1856. 

Hon. James Buchanan, the Democratic nomi- 
nee for the Presidency, was born in Franklin 
county, Pa., April 13, 1791, being therefore in 
his sixty-sixth year. 

Miss Lake, an energetic lady, is now on a visit 
to Philadelphia, with the object of collecting 


| fands to estsblish a Female Seminary in the isl- 


and of Hayti. 

The Viennese police are in a ferment, from the 
extraordinary escape of the Count Orsini (a 
friend of Mazzini’s) from the fortress of Mantua. 

George Bancroft, the historian, is sojourning 
temporarily at St. Louis, engaged in investiga- 
tions connected with revolutionary history. 

The Richmond Whig states that Mr. Fillmore 
will not return to this country until after the 
Presidential election; he is now in Rassia. 

It has heen ascertained that the population of 


| Minnesota is 120,000, or more than sufficient to 
| justify her admission into the Union. 





Daring the last four months the sum of $16,- 
000,01 0 in gold and silver has been shipped from 
England to the East. 

The Indians of Florida have recently murder- 
ed several white citizens. 





: Marriages. 





In this city. by Rey Dr. Lothrop, Thomas Barry, Eaq 
to Miss Clara 8 Biddles. X 
By Kev. Mr Skinner, Mr. Edwin R. Chase to Miss Au- 


| gusta M. Whitney. 


By Rev Mr Streeter, Mr. Henry Sanborn to Mrs. Mar- 

ret P. Turner. 
gis Rey. Mr Mason, Mr. William J. Pierce to Milas Se- 
rah L Bunten. 

By Rev. Mr. Bartol. Mr. William J. Black to Mias Katie 
A. Goulding 

By Rev. Mr. Parker, Mr. Grenville T. W. Braman to 
Miss Susan A. Davies 

By Rev. Mr. Stowe, Mr. Isaac M. Rodgers to Miss Mary 
E. Mayo 

At Roxbury. by Rev. Mr. Thompson, Mr Alexander 
Stuart to Mise Fannie A Learn : 

At Cambridgeport, by Rev Dr Pryor, Mr. William B 
Perry to Mise Susan L. Rassell 

At South Malden. by Rev. Mr Swain, Mr. William Pea- 
body to Miss Ellen Maria Starbird 
: At Quiney, by Rev Mr Paulson, Mr 7enas H. Bide- 
linger to Mies Sarah M Richardson 

At Kingston, by Rev Mr Bowen, Mr Henry P Chareh- 
ill to Mies Annie J. Washburn : 

At Taunton, by Rev. Mr Baylies, Mr. J 
to Miss Lots White 

At New Bedford, by Rev. Mr. How, Mr Rufus A. tif 
ford to Mise Susan 5. Read 

At Weet Springfield, by Key Mr Hawket, Dr. M. Loo- 
mis, of Cambridge, to Miss Achsie Ashley 

at Providence RI, Mr. Richard ¥. Putnam, of Bow 
ton. to Mies Sarah Marta Love 


Deaths, 


In this city. Mr John Perkins. 60, Mrs Sarah Cush 


bo A. Smith 





| ime, 73 Winthrop Blanchard. 17, Mrs. Nancy, wife « 


| «Ff 





Mr Isaiah Koowles. 
At Charlestown. Hon. Timothy Thempeon, 70; Mre 
Sarsh () Piller, 78 
At West Roxbury, Mrs. Jane h. wife 
Jampeon. 34 A . 
At Auburndale, Miss Caro ine E Ware 16 
At Malden. Miss Mary ‘mith. 22 
At Abington. Mrs Abigail W , wifeof Mr Nathan Real, 
9 . 


¢ Mr Charlies 


at Wrentham Capt Robert P Holmes 4 
At Lowell, Mr. Tuomas Dodge. 67 — E 
At Fairpaven, Mies Lacy SG Spoomer © apt - 


| lax Alles. 75 


At Barre. Mre Rovina White #4 - 

A North Fairhaven. Mr A fred Moree 79 

At Dartmouth. Mr Peleg Siccum. #2 

At Pittsfield Mr Cartix Tillotson, So 

At Petham Mre. *arah, widow of the iste Heory King 

. 9% 

a Se Widow Loeretia © Bodman, 74 

At Cherterteld. Mir Bein Ateteon. # 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
I'M ALONE. 


BY 8. BEAL Suita. 
I'm alone in my chamber! no kind friends are near me, 
To cheer the long, wearisome hours away ; 
Since far from my kindred, there’s naught to endear me, 
In mingling with crowds of the young and the gay. 


Tis true that around me, all beaming with pleasure, 
Are many sweet faces appearing to view ; 
Yet faces strange to me I can ne'er learn to treasure, 
Like those thro’ long years I've found constantand true. | 


The distance divides us—the friends of my childhood— 
The friends, the tried friends of my still riper years; 

They all are exchanged, and a home by the wild-wood 
Extends me the welcome its domicil rears. 


Then chide me not thus, that I cleave to my chamber, 
And feel a fond pleasure in being alone; 

For here, all alone, it is sweet to remember | 
The friends that were cherished in days past and gone. — 





[Written for The Flag of our Union] 


THE FAITHFUL HOUND. 


BY EDGAR L. HAMMOND. 


I wap been absent from home nearly a week, | 
collecting some old debts in the West Riding of 
Yorkshire, and having succeeded perfectly to my 
satisfaction, set out on my return—which I ex- 
pected would occupy about two days—with a 
considerable sum of money in my wallet. 

It was a fine evening in the early part of May, 
when I alighted from my horse at the door of an 
inn, where it was my intention to spend the night. 
It was a pleasant, comfortable-looking place | 
enough, with every sign of neatness and thrift | 
about it; and the prospect of a night’s enter- | 
tainment in such a place, after a long and hard 
day’s ride, was by no means an unwelcome one. 
Landlord and hostler made their appearance 
simultaneously, and giving my horse to the lat- 
ter, I requested mine host to provide me with an 
apartment, and let me have supper as soon as 
might be. 

The first was at my service directly, and the 
second was promised in the space of a few min- 
utes. The landlord conducted me to my room, 
and there left me to attend to affairs below, while 
I proceeded to cleanse myself from the dust of 
travel. A plenteous shower of cold water, a 
supply of fresh linen from a small portmanteau 
I carried with me, and a free use of that most con- 
venient article, the clothes brush, soon combined 
to renovate my entire appearance ; and thus re- 
freshed, I descended the stairs to look after my 
horse. 

A visit to the stable door assured me that he 
was well cared for, and in a few moments I re- 
turned across the yard to the inn door. As I 
did so, I observed a shaggy and somewhat gaunt 
looking hound sitting just by the sill—having 
taken up his station there during my visit to the 
stable. He was by no means handsome, for he 
was both lean and rough; but, accustomed by 
experience to judge of neither man nor beast en- 
tirely by smoothness of coat or shapeliness of 
limb, I looked for some redeeming quality. 

It was there ; and more than one, as I found. 
The gaunt limbs were sinewy and strong, the 
rough coat concealed a frame of iron, the head 
was well made, the countenance kind and good- 
tempered, the eyes fine, bright, serious and intel- 
ligent; and they watched me with a wishful, 
contemplative glance as I crossed towards the 
door. I whistled to him; he brightened up, 
wagged his tail, and rising, came to meet me. 
Just then, mine host appeared in the doorway. 

“A fine dog, sir,” I said, stroking the head of 
my canine friend ; “a fine dog. May I ask if 
he belongs to you ?” 

“No, sir; I never saw him till yesterday,” an- 
swered the landlord; “and then he came into 
the inn yard alone. He has made himself at 
home about here since then; but ask whom I 
will, nobody seems to know anything about him. 
A fine dog, doubtless, as you say, sir; though, 
to be sure, not the handsomest as ever was. 
Will you have supper now, sir? It is quite 
ready.” 

I went in, the dog accompanying me as far as 
the door, where he took his seat again. As I 
passed the threshold, an ill-looking fellow came 
out from the inn kitchen, and passed me, casting 
an evil glance at me as he did so. He was fol- 
lowed by a companion, of an appearance quite 
as unprepossessing as his own; and both went 
out. 

“Who were those persons?’ I asked of the 
landlord, as he led the way to the cosy little par- 
lor, where my supper was prepared. 

““QO—Jack Brown, and one of his fellows,” 
answered mine host; ‘‘a couple of the greatest 
rascals out of jail. I wonder what they are 
hanging about here for? Some mischief or 
other, I’ll warrant me.” 

I had concluded my repast, and gone up to 
my bedroom, where I sat down by an open case- 
ment to watch, as I ever loved to do, the rising 
of the moon, when suddenly I heard the deep, 
angry growling of a dog, somewhere in the yard 
below. I looked down, but could see no dog 
about there. The hound which I had previously 
seen had disappeared from the doorway when I 
came up stairs. The sound that I heard now 
seemed, as I listened to it, to proceed from that 
part of the yard leading around the end of the 
inn; and now I had no doubt that it came from 
the strange dog. It continued for a t or 
two, intermingled with two or three sharp, quick 
barks, and now the voices of men, uttering fierce 
threats, and not a few enraged oaths. The 
growls grew more angry, the voices of the men 
louder, when suddenly the landlord hastened out 
from the door, and around the corner. | 

“ How now, Jack Brown, and you, Tom 
Hodge; what are you doing with that dog?” | 
I heard him saying. “Better leave him alone, | 
and clear out from this. I don’t want you hang- | 
ing round here any longer. Here, pup.” 

Shortly after, as the landlord came up stairs, | 
and stopped at my door to see if I required any- | 
thing, I asked him the occasion of the distarb- : 

i 








ance I had heard. 
“QO, the dog did not like Jack Brown’s teas- 
ing,” he said, “and so showed his teeth. The 
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Brown and his companion,—and when he threat- 
ened to Sy at them, they got angry. I should 
not have cared much,” added mine host, ‘if he 
had given them something to remember him by 
—they deserve it.” 

It was perhaps half an hour after, when, sit- 
ting still by the casement, while the moon rose 
higher and higher, I saw coming into the inn 
yard, a boy, with a stealthy look about him. He 
looked about the place as he entered, and then 


! 


walked slowly along and entered the door just — 


below my window. Some few moments elapsed, | 


and he came out again, followed by the hound, 
who kept close to him, smelling at hi 


} 


last night? He’s yours, sir, if you will take 
him ; and you are quite welcome to him.” 
With these considerations, then, the dog be- 


came mine, and I rode off, while he, keeping | 
beside me, frolicked around at every step with | 


unmistakable demonstrations of pleasure. 


| but my own strength. 


At noon we stopped at an inn to take a brief | 


hour’s rest and food, and were soon again on our | 
I intended to ride no later than five or | 


way. 


| 


six o’clock; and, at that time, coming up to a | 


pleasant, comfortable, cheerful-looking inn, I 
dismounted again. 
attentive—even eager, I thought, to please me. 





which the boy carried in his hand, and which 
seemed to be used to coax him along. They 
went together around the corner of the inn, and 
disappeared. 

I sat two or three minutes thinking of the 
matter, and then, prompted by some suspicion 
scarcely defined at the moment, put on my hat, 
descended the stairs, and went out the door. 
Passing around the corner of the inn, I followed 
a path leading past the stables and the kitchen 
garden of the inn. This path lay across a large 
orchard beyond, and down by a brook running 
through the meadow farther on. The moon- 
light, though not very bright yet, slumbered here 
in a silvery twilight among the trees, leaving 
their shadows undisturbed below. 

As I reached the orchard—which had no wall 
at the lower end—I could see through the trees 
down to the meadow; and there, crouched be- 
neath a large willow bending over the brook, 
was a dark figure, which I took to be that of the 
boy; and that instant there was a dull splash in 
the water, as if something heavy had fallen in. 
I sprang forward to the spot, just as the boy had 
risen to his feet, and seized him by the arm. 

‘What have you been doing?” I asked, very 


sternly. 
He started, and attempted to elude my grasp ; 
then as I repeated my ti d,in a 





half frightened, half sullen tone : 

“ Well, Jack Brown told me to do it !—and 
the dog didn’t belong to any one.” 

I let go his arm, threw off my coat, and sprang 
into the brook, while he ran away. The water 
was nearly as high as my head here; and strug- 
gling in it, for life, was the hound, with a great 
stone, attached by a cord to his neck, holding 
him down. 

In an instant I had seized the stone in both 
hands ; and as I lifted it with main strength, the 
dog rose slowly to the surface, with feeble and 
convulsive effurts. Between being half stran- 
gled and half drowned, it was as much as he 
could do to crawl up on the bank, while I laid 
the stone there; and as I drew out my knife to 
cut the cord, he lay down exhausted upon the 
turf. Poor fellow! he licked my hand gratefully 
while I was doing it. 

Some fragments of raw meat lay here on the 
grass. I understood now. The boy had enticed 
him hither with these, and fastening the stone to 
his neck while he was eating, had let the stone 
slide into the water, and so pulled the dog in 
after it. It was fortunate for the young rascal 
that he was not within reach of justice, or I 
should have administered it with compound inter- 
est then. However, as the hound was safe, I 
cared less about the matter; and that he was 
safe, there was no doubt; for after a few mo- 
ments he arose, and moving off a step or two, 
slowly shook the water from his shaggy sides. 
Now I patted and caressed him, and with mute 
eloquence he returned my caresses, showing his 
gratitude in every possible way, for the deliver- 
ance he had received at my hands. 

I took my coat on my arm, and together we 
proceeded to return to the inn. My canine com- 
panion and myself entered my sleeping apart- 
ment. There was a fire blazing cheerily on the 
hearth, and going quickly up to it, the dog laid 
down before it, and stretched himself out at ease, 
with his huge muzzle resting upon his paws, and 
his wishful eyes watching me. 

It was not yet ten, but I was weary with my 
day’s ride, and my wet garments were not over- 
comfortable ; dingly, I prepared to retire. 
The hound kept his place on the warm hearth. 
I thought he seemed partial to his quarters, and 
was inclined to let him stay ; but willing to let 
him take his choice I opened the door, and call- 
ed him towards it. He rose slowly, came for- 
ward a few steps, and then paused, looking earn- 
estly in my face, with a glance that seemed to 
beg permission to remain. 

“Good!” I said, “ you shall stay if you like.” 
I shut the door, the dog took up his station again 
by the hearth, and I betook myself to my pillow. 

It was broad day when I awoke again, after a 
night of uninterrupted slumber; and the first 
thing my waking glances met was my friend, 
the hound, sitting quietly by the hearth, waiting 
for me to rise. Iwas glad to see him. The 
memory of the scenes of the previous evening 
inclined me to look upon him with affection; 
and I am quite sure he returned it, for he show- 
ed his sentiments to the best of his ability, in his 
dog-like but eloquent fashion. We bade each 
other a very cordial good morning, and then I 
proceeded to make myself ready for breakfast. 

Meeting mine host below, I gave him an ac- 
count of last evening’s events, which consider- 
ably incensed him. Breakfast was ready, and 
as soon as I had despatched it, I ordered my 
horse to be brought round; for I wished ,to re- 
sume my journey as early as possible. 

Meanwhile, the hound kept close beside me, 
wherever I went; and seemed, by his actions, to 
know that I was about to take my departure. I 
could not be insensible to the eloquent though 
mute signs of interest and affection which he 
displayed. As I mounted my horse, he looked 
up earnestly in my face, wagged his tail, and 
uttered a low whine. He said, in everything but 
words, “Take me with you.” 

“Landlord,” said I, as I was ready, at the 

ery last second, to ride off, “since this dog has 
no legitimate master, and for the protection you 
have afforded him you would henceforth have 
the right to that name, I am willing to pay you 
a fair sum if you will let me have him.” 
“Why, bless your heart !’”’ answered the good 








The attendants—though I saw but one or two— 
were civil and decent-looking ; the accommoda- 
tion all that could be desired. An excellent 
repast was spread before me, of which I partook 
with relish; and directly afterwards, visited my 
horse, in the stable, as was my custom. He was 
making a comfortable supper, and seeing him 
well taken care of, I left him. 

Returning to the house, I missed my dog, for 
the first time that day, from my side. He had 
come out with me, but I saw nothing of him 


now. 

“ Where is he, I wonder ?” I said to the land- 
lord, who stood on the steps. 

“‘O, he is somewhere near, I dare say,” he 
answered, “and will make his appearance soon.” 

We went in, and presently I ascended to my 

hamb The landlord soon after coming up, 
stopped in as he was passing, and I took the 
opportunity to ask him some questions concern- 
ing the neighborhood, which, though rather un- 
settled, seemed a pleasant one, with a great deal 
of fine scenery. He very readily entered into 
conversation, and soon, by a natural turn, my 
own journey, and several other general matters 
connected with myself and my business, were 
touched upon. Nodding towards a small table 
near, whereon my pistols lay, he said : 

“Tsee you go armed. That is well in these 
times. Handsome little things; may I take the 
liberty to look at them ?”” 

Of course I immediately passed them to him, 
remarking, as a caution, that they were loaded. 
I remember that just then, a strange scuffling 
sort of noise somewhere outside attracted my 
attention, and I looked out to ascertain the 
cause. It continued for at least two minutes ; 
but I saw nobody near, and heard no other 
sound. It ceased directly, and presently I for- 
got it. 

An hour passed away, and I experienced some 
perplexity, and anxiety as well, concerning my 
dog, who had not yet made his appearance. The 
landlord offered to send a boy to look for him, 
and did so; but the boy, after being absent for 
some time, returned with no tidings of him. 
Hoping he would be visible by morning, I re- 
tired for the night. 

Ido not know whether my conversation with 
the landlord had anything to do with the matter, 
but my dreams were of nothing but robbery and 
murder. The moment I sank to sleep, the most 
frightfal fancies ran riot in my brain; and 
scarcely two hours could have passed ere I woke 
shuddering from one of the most horrible dreams 
that ever haunted me. 

It was about midnight. The full moon, shin- 
ing through the curtained windows, filled the 
room with light; not a sound, save my own 
breathing, broke the silence. A cold perspira- 
tion covered me; for a moment I lay almost in 
a state of exhaustion, so terrible had been the 
agitation produced by my dream. Then, with 
the silence oppressing me, I rose from my couch. 
I put my hand under my pillow to assure myself 
that my package of money and my watch, which 
I had placed there before retiring, were still there 
—then laughed at myself for my excitement. 
Why did such ideas present themselves in this 
place ? 

I could very well reason my agitation away ; 
but it was not so easy to compose myself to sleep 
again. Thinking I would sit up awhile, I dress- 
ed myself, and sat down by an open window, 
drawing the curtain partly aside. This window 
looked out at the back of the inn, and was di- 
rectly over a low shed, the roof of which was 
not three feet below. As the house faced the 
southwest, the yard here was completely in shad- 
ow; but suddenly there appeared below some 
object which I could not mistake for anything 
else than my dog! He sprang over the low 
fence, ran across to the shed, and scrambling up 
over some casks that stood against it, reached 
the roof; another noiseless bound brought him 
to my window-ledge. 

I was delighted to see him coming, as may 
well be imagined; but what in the world was 
the reason of his mysterious absence for so long 
atime? He uttered no whine of pleasure as he 
reached me, and sprang up with his paws upon 
my knees, to greet me; he was perfectly silent ; 
he seemed to avoid making any unnecessary 
noise. But what was my astonishment to see 
that he was muzzled, and that about his neck 
was securely knotted a rope, the end of which 
dragged on the floor, and which had evidently 
been broken short off. 

He had been tied up somewhere, and had 
broken the cord by main force. The muzzle— 
the cord—what were they for? Where had he 
been? Who had done this ?—and what was the 
object? Now his sudden disappearance was ac- 
counted for. He had been removed by artifice— 
enticed or forced away ; and by whom? A thrill 
ran through me; a lightning thought—a fearful 
thought—darted through my brain. 

‘Be quiet, sir!” I whispered to my dog. He 
crouched down. 

Moving noiselessly to the table by my bed, I 
took up the pistols which lay there, and exam- 
ined them—the balls had been removed ! 

And now the full danger of my position flash- 
ed upon me. I was in the very place against 
which my hypocritical host had warned me—a 
den of robbers! Now I remembered how he 
handled my pistols—it was then that the mis- 
chief had been done. Doubtless I might expect 
visitors ere long; for it was plain that there was 
a plan on foot to rob and perhaps murder me 
before morning. What was I to do? There 
was u0t a moment to be lost in escaping or pre- 








humored host, “I don’t know who’s a right to | paring myself against an attack. 


The landlord was polite, | 


my pistols. 





then hastily and noiselessly proceeded to load 


{ stood mo- 
tionless. I was alone—unarmed. I had no 
means of defending myself against treachery 
I resolved to hazard at- 
tracting the attention of those who might be 
watching, and make my escape. Crossing the 


room silently, I knelt down, and bidding my | 


dog be quiet, unfastened the cord that encircled 
his neck, and removed the muzzle from his jaws. 
He licked my hand with tacit affection, and 


| seemed to repress every sound, comprehending 





| 


the nature of my position. 

As I knelt, he suddenly started, and pricked 
up his ears; his glance fixed steadily on a point 
somewhere beyond me. I turned quickly. In 
the wall, close by us, was a door, which had 
been unnoticed by me before, so absolutely 
did it resemble a mere panel like the rest, and 
which was now slowly, softly unclosing. 
kneeling so near it that, as it opened and moved 
back, it effectually concealed me from the view 
of the one who was entering. My heart stood 
still. I pressed my hand hard on the neck of 
my dog, whom I felt ready to spring upon the 
intruder. 

As I have said, I was behind the opening door. 
I waited to see the visitor pass the screen thus 
afforded. 

He passed—cautiously ly; a long 
knife gleaming in his right hand—his back to- 
wards me. It was the landlord! Softly creep- 
ing toward the foot of my bed, which faced this 
secret door, and the curtains of which were 
closed. I rose softly to my feet, still restraining 
the dog’s impatient eagerness. A board creaked 
under my feet—the murderer turned—beheld 
me, and sprang upon me with a savage cry. My 
hand slipped from the uplifted arm that I grasp- 
ed ; I was thrown down—the knife was uplifted ! 
Swift, silent, sure was the dog’s leap! His 
white teeth fastened in the assassin’s arm, who 
reeled with the violence of the shock, and fell 
backward, his head striking the bed-post ; and 
he lay senseless where he fell. 

And the dog, the faithful creature who had 
saved my life when the murderer’s steel was at 
my very throat, released his now harmless vic- 
tim, and springing upon me overwhelmed me 
with passionate caresses. 

I was saved! The man lay there without 
sense or motion, the knife still glittering in his 
clasp—a horrible object in the quiet moonlight 
flooding the room. Nobly had the affectionate 
animal beside me repaid me for the protection 
he had received at my hands. 

And now, satisfying myself that the wretch 
was only stunned, and would soon revive, I 
hastily snatched my money and watch from un- 
der the pillow, and gathering the rest of my 
things quickly together, sprang from the window 
to the shed below, with my faithful dog, and 
reaching the ground, hastened towards the sta- 
ble. One thing surprised me, that I beheld not 
a living soul—that the other inmates of the 
place, if there were any about, failed to have 
been aroused. 

Through the silvery silence of the night we 
sped on. Along the road, here, there was not a 
single dwelling for miles and miles, and a 
strange and lonely ride enough did that seem to 
me, escaping from danger and death. It all 
seemed like some uneasy dream. I patted my 
horse, and gave a friendly and affectionate word 
to my faithful dog, ever and anon, and their 
companionship and mute sympathy cheered me. 
I had gone at a rather rapid pace at first, to get 
away from the proximity of that fatal spot; but 
gradually, as the distance from it increased, I 
somewhat slackened my pace; for I knew that 
my four-footed compenions must be wearied 
with the fatigue they had already undergone. 

Suddenly, when I had reached, perhaps, to 
about seven miles from the inn, I heard sounds 
behind me that caused me to turn my head sud- 
denly, and at the same time my dog sent forth a 
low, mourful howl, that chilled me. The sounds 
I heard were the rapidly approaching paces of 
horses, mufiled by the turf; and there, not a 
hundred yards distant, were two horsemen fly- 
ing along in the moonlight towards me. 

I had not a doubt as to who they were—they 
were some accomplices of the landlord’s, whom 
I had chanced to elude in making my escape ; 
they were pursuing me, determined, I supposed, 
not to lose their prey. They were gaining on 
me at a rapid rate. If I had heard them sooner 
there might have been some chance for me; but, 
as it was, they had kept on the turf, so that their 
approach had been secret, and my situation was 
now one of undeniable danger. I had brought 
my pistols with me; but of what use were they, 
unloaded? I was in no position to contend 
with these two ruffians, probably well armed and 
prepared for a struggle. Resolved to try my 
speed against theirs, I tightened the rein, whistled 
to my dog, and almost flew over the ground, 
while my dog kept pace with me, looking up 
now and then at me with, I thought, a hopeless 
expression. 

“Ah! my good friend,” I said to him, “ if 
flight does not save me, the noble deed you have 
done to-night will have been of no avail—you 
cannot save me again !” 

It seemed as if he understood me. But he 
had no idea of dying then. He pricked up his 
ears—his eyes grew eager—a short, shrill, fierce 
bark issued from his lips. 

It was of no use attempting to elude my pur- 
suers. Their beasts were fresh—mine wearied 
by a week’s travelling. They gained on me at 
every pace ; I could hear the rapid rush through 
the air as they neared me. A hoarse voice call- 
ed on me to stop—a pistol bullet whistled past 
my ear, through my hair. Another and another; 
but they missed me. And now my pursuers 
gained still more ; they reached—passed me, and 
wheeling, intercepted my course. 





stantly I dashed one of my pistols full in the 
face of the one on the right, just as the dog 
sprang upon him, and dragged him to the earth, 
where they rolled together in a death struggle. 


But a cunning hand had been at | 
,; work—the ball pouch was gone! 


I was | 
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hostler said they had been tormenting him—Jack | him if you haven’t; for didn’t you save his life | I saw that my door was securely fastened; , creature grasping with my assailant. A wild 


oath broke from the lips of the other ruflian. 
Aiming my remaining pistol at his head, I fred 
the blank powder charge and partially stunned 
| him, at the same time striking my horse smartly, 

but trembling with fright, he refused to stir; and 

while the man evaded the pistol 1 flung at him, 
| I received a blow on the head that struck me 
senseless from the saddle. 

But that hour was not destined to be my last, 
as I found, on waking to this life once more, 
some twelve hours after, in a small farm house, 
lying not twenty rods from the scene of that 
night’s attack, and where—thanks to the faith. 
ful, fearless creature whc had twice saved my 
life at the peril of his own—I was enabled to 
listen to an account of certain circumstances, of 
which I had no remembrance. 

It seemed that at about an hour, or there- 
abouts, after midnight, the occupants of this farm 
; house were aroused by the barking of a dog 
without, and hastening to open the door, found 
there a large dog, seeming in great distress, his 
coat stained with blood and covered with dust, 
and two or three wounds visible in different 
parts of his body; that, resisting their endeay- 
ors to lead him in, he had, by his significant ac- 
tions, induced them to follow him along the road 
some distance, to where lay the bodies of three 
men, in the middle of the road, while a single 
horse, apparently belonging to one of them, 
stood by the roadside. 

Two of the men were quite dead—the blood 
flowing from a terrible wound in the throat of 
each. These wounds, on examination, were 
found to have been made by the fangs of a dog, 
which had fastened there, and met through and 
through the flesh. Well had the faithful brute 
preserved his master! The third, though in- 
sensible, was without wounds; his only injuries 
being a dislocation of the arm, and a severe 
bruise upon the head, produced by some violent 
blow. 

It is easy to supply the missing links. The 
dog, immediately on my being hurled from the 
saddle, must have left the man whom he had 
thrown down, and flown upon the other assail- 
ant, whom my pistol had already half disabled, 
preventing him from doing me farther mischief. 
In the throat of each he had torn great wounds, 
in his fury, that would have let out a score of 
lives. 

He had saved my life. I can find no words to 
convey my feelings, as I think of the unshrink- 
ing courage and fidelity with which this noble 
creature protected and preserved me, when I 
was utterly at the mercy of the assassin; as I 
think of the death which he interposed his own 
life to avert from me. 

Of the two ruffians who had attacked me on 
the road, strange to say, one was found to be 
Jack Brown, the dark-looking individual, who 
had figured somewhat in the first part of this 
story. He was a notorious character, and the 
accomplice of the landlord who had attempted 
my life, in many a terrible deed of crime. This 
landlord, who was found and arrested the next 
day at the tavern, was tried soon after; a trial 
in which such a record of guilt and blood was 
brought to light, as made people shudder. If 
he had ded in despatching me that night, 
I should not have been his first victim under that 
roof, nor probably the last. He was sentenced 
to be hung, and met his fate shortly after. 

My noble dog recovered from his wounds in a 
few weeks, with careful nursing, and is now my 
constant companion; beloved, cherished and 
honored for his noble qualities, his affection for 
me, and that tender, unshrinking, courageous 
fidelity, once attested by such signal and never- 
to-be-forgotten services. 








IRON MINE IN THE CRIMEA. 


A correspondent of the British Army Despatch 
says that shot and shell are sown broadcast in 
the soil before Sebastopol, like pebbles on a beach, 
over a space of ground about seven miles in length 
by two miles in breadth. He says: “ Piles of 
shot have been found in every ravine, and stand 
there as ts of the 1 of such 
efforts as have yet been made to gather the iron 
shower which fell for eleven long months in front 
of Sebastopol. Every water course is full of 
iron—shell, shot, and splinters of strange shapes 
abound in every ravine. The Russians will only 
have to collect what the allies leave behind them 
to form | magazines of shot; but shell will 
not be so plentiful, as they were more sparingly 
used, and were generally damaged, if they did 
not burst. Guns, too, are buried in the earth, and 
peer out from the earthwork of overthrown bat- 
teries. It was only yesterday I passed some five 
or six English cannon, apparently thirty-two 
pounders, which had been flung down the side of 
the ravine from the French battery overlooking 
the Dockyard Creek, and were lying upside down 
in the ground. The artillery are daily engaged 
in slinging guns and mortars, and sending them 
down to Balaclava for shipment. It is calculated 
that the Russians fired about 30,000 tons of iron 
at us. It is certain that we gave them about 
11,000 tons in return, and possibly the French 
fired about 20,000 tons; so that between 60,000 
and 70,000 tons weight of iron must be lying 
ahout on the plateau.” 








JUSTICE AMONG THE MOSLEMS. 


It is customary in Turkey for the party which 
gains a casein a law suit to pay all expenses, 
this being considered the most equitable mode of 
proceeding, as the loser can ill afford to pay the 
costs of a lawsuit. On one occasion, an Alha- 
nian was brought before a judge in Constanti- 
nople accused of having stolen a gimlet of the 
value of about ten cents. The Albanian stoutly 
denied the charge, persisting in his innocence. 
There was no positive proof of his guilt, not- 





withstanding which, the judge was well convinced 
that the accused stole the gimlet. He therefore 
administered to him the oath, the last resort in 
such cases, which the Albanian promptly took, 
and in the absence of the usual proof, the case 
was decided in his favor; but the judge resoly- 


| ing that he should not entirely escape, assessed 
| the costs at thirty cents, upon which the Alba 


} 


nian coolly took the gimlet from his pocket, and 
held it towards the plaintiff, exclaiming, “ Here 
is your gimlet—now pay the costs.’’—J/?h)/udel- 


| phia Sun. 
Quicker than thought they had dropped from | 
their horses, and seized my bridle reins. In- | 


soe 


We are happy by the interchan 





of kind 


, Offices, and even by the expression of good will. 


Heat and animosity, contest and conflict, may 
sharpen the wits, although they rarely do; they 


| never strengthen the understanding, elear the 


My heart throbbed exultingty as I saw the noble | 


perspicacity, guide the judgment, or improve 
the heart. —Lr. Johnson. 
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IMPROMPTU. 


BY c. RB. ETBIS. 


I love whate’er is beautifal, 
The summer flowers that fling 
Their perfume to the passing gale, 
The crystal mountain spring, 
The trees arrayed in robes of green, 
The sunlight on the lea, 
And insects glistening in its raye, 
Are beautiful to me. 


I love whate’er is musical, 
In summer's genial hours; 

The breeze, that makes low melody 
Among the trees and flowers, 

The birds that trill their happy notes, 
The rills that sing in glee, 

The voice of youth in happiness, 
Are musical to me. 


I love whate’er is innocent— 
A heart unstained by guile, 
Is more than simple beauty owns, 
And more than music’s wile; 
°Tis a far richer offering, 
And prized far more shall be, 
Than what in life is beautiful 
Or musical to me. 
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THE WEDDING. 
BY FREDERICK W. SAUNDERS. 


Ir is possible it may not be known to the 
world at large that my friend and chummy, T. 
Tompkins, Esq., has been for a long time “ pay- 
ing attention ” to a young lady of this city, Miss 
Mary Smithers, with the avowed intention of 
some day making her Mrs. T. Tompkins. But 
however ignorant the community generally may 
have been of this important fact, it was no secret 
to me, and I was therefore not so completely 
overcome and bewildered with surprise and as- 
tonishment as you yourself doubtless would have 
been, upon learning that matters were coming to 
a crisis. 

It was morn. The glorious orb of day rolled 
in unclouded splendor through the azure heav- 
ens, flooding with its golden light the—the—the 
things. That is to say, it was not far from ten 
o’clock, A. M., when a slow and hesitating foot- 
fall was heard on the fourth flight of stairs lead- 
ing to my room. I did not recognize the step— 
it was wholly unfamiliar; and I started with 
alarm to make my exit by the back way. Buta 
moment’s thought convinced me that it was not 
the tramp of a creditor; so settling back into 
my chair, I awaited further development 

The faltering step paused upon reaching the 
head of the stairs, and many seconds elapsed 
before the door was slowly and hesitatingly 
opened and Tompkins himself stalked into the 
room. Without uttering a word, or raising his 
eyes from the floor, he marched across the 
apartment, seated himself in my extra chair, and 
in silence gazed fixedly into the empty coal hod. 
I was petrified with astonishment at this un- 
looked for change in his demeanor. That he, 
who was naturally the most impetuous of mor- 
tals, should have suddenly become so sedate, 
filled me with wonder; and I sat for some min- 
utes gazing stupidly at him with my under jaw 
depending in a graceful attitude of astonishment. 
There was nothing about his person to give me 
a clue to the mystery. His face presented that 
total absence of any expression for which he is 
remarkable, and his listless air generally gave no 
token. As Iwas about to break the prolonged 
silence, he ejaculated, without raising his head or 
moving a muscle, the two words, “ H’ye Jinx.” 

“What in the name of all that’s sheepish and 
sulky, has come to you, Tompkins ?” I inquired, 
hitching my chair round opposite my friend. 

“Why, the fact is, l’m in—in trouble. No, I 
don’t mean trouble exactly ; what I mean is that 
I’m—I’m troubled.” 

“ What is it, Tompkins? debts, creditors— 
anything of that sort? As far as money is con- 
cerned, you know you can always depend upon 
me for ten, twenty, or even twenty-five cents, in 
case of necessity.” 

“No, Jinx, ’tisn’t anything of that sort,” re- 
turned Tompkins, twisting uneasily in his chair 
for a few minutes ; then turning very red in the 
face and making a strong effort, he placed his 
hands upon his knees in a determined manner, 
looked me square in the eyes, and stammered : 
“ The fact is, Jinx, I’m going to be—you know 
—I’m going to be—what d’ye call it ?—married.” 

And with the airof a man who has relieved 
himself of a great burden, he threw up his head 
and looked fixedly at me, evidently expecting 
some tr d i ration of surprise on 
my part. Not being in the least surprised, I 
made no such demonstration. But as he con- 
tinued to fix his eyes upon me, I came to the 
conclusion, after a silence of several minutes, 
that it would be best to gratify him in that par- 
ticular. So I ejaculated, in a tone betokening 
no particle of emotion: 

“Pshaw! You don’t say so?” 

“Fact,” he responded, with a shade of sadness. 

“ When is it to be, Tompkins ? and what the 
deuce is the use of looking so sheepish about it?” 

“Do I look sheepish?” he asked, ab- 
stractedly. 

“Do you? Why, you look fitter to bleat and 
wear a woolly tail, than to sit there talking of 
marriage.” 

“‘T almost wish I was a little innocent lamb- 
kin, Jinx. It’s a terrible thing, this getting mar- 
ried, I tell you. Not that I have any fears as to 
Mary and happiness and that. It’s the fuss and 
confusion and everything, that’s doing my bus- 
iness for me. I don’t see how the women can 
stand it, fer my part. But they do; they rather 
seem to like it, than otherwise. There’s Mary 
and her mother and no end of old maid aunts, 
turning the house upside dewn with making lots 

and lots of lace abominations, and all manner of 
concerns, out of white cloth and things; you'd 
think they were going to establish a needle- 
woman’s friend society, or something, if you 
were to look into the house. I wanted to make 
a sort of runaway match of it, and do the thing 
quietly; bat Mary wouldo’t listen to it; she 











wanted the affair to go off with «lat, she said. | 


After waiting all these years for me to come to 
the point, she was not going to have “this thing 
done in a corner ;” she wasn’t going to hide her 
light under a bushel, nor a barrel either, not she. 
So I consented, and you see what’s come of it. 
Instead of the quiet, comfortable time I expected 
to have with Mary up at the house, I can’t catch 
sight of her five minutes at a time, day or night. 
And if I go to the house, they set me at work 
writing nonsensical notes to every man, woman 
and child in the United States, I believe, and 
running errands and things, and nose me about 


about as much consequence as a little yellow dog 
that everybody thinks in the way. I s’pose 
things will get better when the thing is done, but 
they are getting worse and worse now. I wish I 
could take chloroform, or something, and stay so 
till it’s all over;” and my poor friend again 
clapping his eyes into the coal-hod, began “ sigh- 
ing like furnace.” 

I felt for Tompkins, and would gladly have 
offered some consolation. But what could I 
say? Of what use were words, in a case like 
this, with the stern and impending reality staring 
him in the face. 

“If there’s anything I can do for you, Tomp- 
kins, you know no one would do it more wil- 
lingly.” 

“Yes, I know it, Jinx; you was always a 
good fellow,” he returned with emotion, as he 
grasped my hand. “TI s’pose there are a good 
many things you might do, if I only knew what 
they were. You see I’m green in this business. 
I never had any practice before, you know.” 

“ Have you got all your little diddy fixings 
and things ?” 

Tompkins nodded. 

“Then all you want is to have your friends 
there, and somebody to stand up with you, to 
keep you in countenance. I and the rest of the 
boys will be on hand, and everything will go off 
like a new broom. You'll get through it well 
enough, Tompkins, my boy,” I added, encour- 
agingly, hitting him a slap on the shoulder to 
raise his spirits. 

“Mebbe we shall,” he responded doubtfully, 
pushing his hat as far on to his head as it could 
possibly be made to go; and with a slow and lin- 
gering step, as though he were quitting his last 
stronghold of safety, he silently departed. 

I saw nothing more of my friend for some 
days, but received quite a number of spasmodic 
notes from him, by which I learned that I was 
not only to “stand up with him,” but to make 
my appearance early at the house of the bride’s 
mother, to make myself generally useful, as cir- 
cumstances might require. 

Early in the afternoon of the appointed and 
important day, I placed a pair of new patent 
leather boots on the upper, outside steps of Mrs. 
Smithers’s residence, and twitching the silver- 
plated bell-pull, was admitted. Great indeed 
had been the change since my last visit. The 
house had been literally turned out of doors, as 
Tompkins had said. New carpets had been put 
down and new curtains had been put up. New 
furniture had been put in in great quantities, 
and old friends had been put out in great num- 
bers, because their advice had not been taken in 
the matter. Indeed, the whole interior of the 
house presented a scene of bustle and confusion 
extremely agonizing to a quiet single gentleman, 
like myself. With a sigh of pity for my poor 
friend, I instituted inquiries as to his where- 
abouts, and was shown up three flights of stairs 
to a little room on the fourth floor. 

“Walk in!” responded a dismal voice, in 
reply to my “tapping at the chamber door.” 

Entering the room, I beheld dimly through a 
dense cloud of cigar-smoke, the forms of Tomp- 
kins and our mutual friend Captain George 


th. 

“ How fare ye, Jinx, my boy? ‘pears you’ve 
come to time, after all; we’d begun to fear 
you’re going to back down,” exclaimed Booth, 
extending towards me, through the smoke, a 
powerful paw, which I grasped and wiggled 
feebly for a moment. ‘How goes it, Tomp- 
kins? Why don’t you spunk up, you great 
dough-head? The worst of it’s over now,” he 
continued, fetching Tompkins a series of pokes 
in the ribs. 

“TI dunno ’bout that; ’seasy nuf for you chaps 
to talk, coz you haint got to" face the music. 
You see everything is so much different from 
what I had supposed, that it rather takes me 
down. I always thought that when a chap and 
a gal made up their minds to commit matri- 
mony, they were the ones most interested, and the 
most important ones in the play, without it 
might be the parson. But ’taint so. There’s 
Mary and her mother and all the family are 
tucked away in that little room, across the entry, 
in less space than would be allowed them in the 
State prison, while all the rest of the house is 
given up to accommodate other people. There’s 
all the lower floor stripped of every particle of 
furniture, without it may be the carpets and cur- 
tains, to make room for callers in the evening, 
when for my part I’d give ’em fifty dollars 
apiece to stay away altogether. Then there’s 
another room to hold Mary’s—what do ye call 
it? you know, that French concern, things that 
her friends give her, and two more rooms with 
tables for the champagne and cake and stuff, 
beside a ladies’ drawing room and a gentlemen’s 
drawing-room, and I dunno what else. Then 
they’ve had to get all their feed out of the house, 
because the kitchen was wanted for something 
else. As for Mary, I shall have to get some- 
body to give me an introduction to her, I haven’t 
seen her for such a while. She’s been so busy 
racing about that she’s used herself all up, and 
wont be fit to move for a month; and sights of 
peaple that I never heard tell of before are rush- 
ing in and out of the house as though there was 
afire. If I was a stranger in the house, and 
didn’t know anything about the circumstances, I 
shoald suppose that some two or three hundred 
friends of the family were going to get married 
today, and that Mary and myself had come 
here on a visit and wasn’t no ways welcome.” 

At this stage of my friend’s lamentations, 


some one rapped at the door and informed us it 
was time to get ready to go to the church. | he found it, had not Mary, taking advantage of | 
Dropping our cigars and drawing on our white | his stooping position, seized him by that portion | forgotten thet part of the tri 


| kids, we descended in our black dress coats and 





grass-colored breeches, to the parlor, where the 
female delegation was drawn up in battle array. 
The carriages were already at the door, and in 
mournful silence we commenced the embarkation. 
In the first coach rode Mr. T. Tompkins, Miss 
Mary Smithers, Miss Carrie Grummet, first 
bridesmaid, and Mr. Aristides Jinx, Esquire, 
first groom. The second carriage contained the 
bodies of Captain George Booth, second groom, 
Miss Angelina Something-or-other, second brides- 


| maid, Mrs. Smithers the mother in Israel, and 
as though I was of no account, till I feel of | 


old Uncle Somebody, who was to give the bride 
away; and this was the order of our going. 

During the ride Mr. Tompkins maintained 
profound silence, while his features assumed a 
deep yellow hue, or pallor, as Ae called it; and 
seated at the opposite extremity of the back 
seat, he seemed rather afraid than otherwise of 
his intended bride, who was herself deeply ab- 
sorbed in the arrangement of her ribbons and 
laces. This conduct on the part of Tompkins 
was in startling contrast to the excessively fra- 
ternal manner in which Mr. Jinx conducted 
himself towards Miss Carrie Grummet, who for 
some cause or other nestled about very briskly 
indeed, though to do Mr. Jinx justice, that gen- 
tleman did not allow her much room to nestle in. 

The church being situated at just no distance 
at all from Mrs. Smithers’s residence, it is not 
surprising that we arrived at that sacred and 
dingy edifice in a proportionately limited period. 
It was an exciting moment as we alighted from 
the carriages amid a throng of noisy and tat- 
tered, though youthful exiles from the 





‘\ Swate imerald isle, 
Where there’s no sarpints to bite or beguile,” 

and who cheered derisively as we entered the 
gloomy portal. The house was filled to over- 
flowing with the friends of the parties, who with 
the customary impudence displayed upon such 
occasions, stared intently into the faces of the 
bride, the bridegroom and us their accomplices, 
as we trampled up the aisle. The shadow of 
confidence that poor Tompkins had until this 
time kept up, now completely deserted him as 
we got fairly into the body of the church. Still 
no serious misadventure occurred, if we except 
the fact that at the door Tompkins, doubtful 
who should go first, hesitated somewhat, while 
Booth and myself, anxious to set him right, gave 
him a push forward, both of which directing 
shoves coming at the same moment, caused him 
to nearly lose his equilibrium, recovering from 
which, he rushed towards the altar with such im- 
petuosity that the bride elect was forced to al- 
most run to keep up with her impatient lord, 
while we followed in a rapid, irregular single file 
some distance behind. 

Half way up the aisle, recovering somewhat 
from his confusion, he checked himself suddenly, 
while Mary, herself rather bewildered and ig- 
norant, of course, of his intention to abate his 
speed, shot quickly past him. Each perceiving 
the design of the other at the same instant, a 
change of plan took place, Mary halting while 
Tompkins accelerated his pace, when as a natural 
result, Mary being in advance, his foot came in 
contact with the hem of her dress, pinning it to 
the floor. A sharp, quick sound of rending 
stitches, a sudden bending backward of the bride 
and a halt of both parties, could of course result 
in nothing else than the sudden and violent 
bringing to a stand-still successively against each 
other’s backs, of the rapidly advancing single 
file following in the rear. Disentangling our- 
selves from the confused mixing up of parties, 
we finally reached the chancel in somewhat more 
regular order, where Tompkins established him- 
self on the left side, as was perfectly right and 
proper that he shouldn’t. 

The solemnity of the place, the expensive car- 
pet, the venerable and high salaried clergyman in 
full canonicals, had a rather awe-inspiring effect 
even upon Booth and myself, though the girls 
behaved with heroic fortitude and appeared to be 
possessed of more presence of mind than usual. 
(There is nothing connected with a church, a 
parson or the marriage ceremony, that shall 
frizhten your true woman, I promise you.) 

As the clergyman in solemn tones commenced 
the service, Tompkins nerved himself for the un- 
dertaking, in which he was admirebly seconded 
by Booth, who with his great thumb and finger 
bestowed a succession of pinches upon him “to 
put him in spunk and make him feel his oats,” 
as he himself said in his coarse horse talk. 

“Who giveth this woman to be married to 
this man?” asked the priest,in an impressive 
manner. 

“JT do,” responded Tompkins, not rightly 
comprehending the question, and thinking he 
must assent to everything; and his agony was 
painful to witness when old Uncle Somebody 
hobbled up and performed the office of giving 
away the bride. 

Again the service proceeded ; hands had twice 
been given by the happy pair, when the clergy- 
man paused, looking inquiringly at Tompkins, 
who being wholly absorbed in tracing with the 
toe of his boot the figures on the carpet, of course 
did not notice. 

“ The ring, if you please, sir,” whispered the 
parson, aftera silence of a minute or two. 

“O! Ah, yes, the ring; certainly, of course,” 
ejaculated Tompkins, with an amount of energy 
which the occasion by no means demanded ; and 
with a sudden start, he dove the fingers of both 
hands into the corresponding vest pockets, there- 
by bringing both elbows into violent contact 
with the ribs of Booth and the bride, who stood 
close upon either side. 

After a prolonged fumbling in the vest pockets, 
the search was transferred to the coat pockets, 
then to the breeches, and again to the vest, from 
which a small paper parcel was eventually fished 
up, and being clumsily unrolled by his white kid 
fingers, the desired emblematic hoop no sooner 
glittered in the gaslight, than with a light tink- 
ling sound it rolled among the gaiter boots of the 
bridesmaids. 

In dire confusion, Tompkins dove after his 
property, and would doubtless, like the woman 
in the Scriptures, have searched diligently until 








of his dress coat which descends below the 


, waist, and by a quict though effectual movement 
, brought him again to his feet and her side, 
, when presenting the clergyman with a ring of 
| her own, the service proceeded to a happy ter- 
| mination. And now commenced that unac- 


countable scene which may sometimes be ob- 
served upon the occasion of a wedding. No 


| sooner is the ceremony completed, than a wailing 


sound is heard to proceed from behind Mrs. 
Smithers’s handkerchief, whereupon the brides- 
maids feel it their duty to grab hold of the bride 
with one hand, while with the other they apply a 
handkerchief to the facial regions, and clustering 
in abunch about the victim, sob up against the 
sides of each others’ heads. An audible buzzing 
arises from the people in the pews; the grooms 
fidget about, looking profoundly foolish, and 
Tompkins with a bewildering and misty convic- 
tion that he has somehow wrecked the happiness 
of the entire Smithers family, even unto the 
third and fourth generations, hastily approaches 
the parson and delivers an envelope, which that 
reverend functionary receiving with a smile and 
a bow, pockets with an air of satisfaction— 
though if the truth must be told, it is to be pre- 
sumed he was less satisfied upon discovering 
what Tompkins also discovered the ensuing 
morning, that instead of delivering the envelope 
in which he had enclosed a twenty-dollar note, 
he had in his confusion unwittingly presented a 
similar envelope containing a severe letter from 
an old flame, in which she upbraided him for his 
inconstancy, and even went so far as to threaten 
“proceedings.” However, that was no great 
misfortune; indeed, it was a positive benefit, 
being the means of saving a good ten-dollar note 
to Tompkins, for upon rectifying the mistake 
next day, he was struck with the idea—which 
had somehow not occurred to him before—that 
ten dollars was quite enough for a marriage fee, 
that any more was positive extravagance, which 
sum he accordingly paid. 

The customary proceedings upon the evening 
of a bridal party are too well known to require 
a detailed account. We—that is, the principals 
and their immediate accessories—of course drove 
at once to the house of the bride’s mother. 
Tompkins and wife and the bridesmaids station 
themselves at the head of the reception-room, 
while Booth and myself station ourselves at the 
door, a span of impromptu footmen. A car- 
riage drives up, another dittoes; the bell rings ; 
more carriages come fast and faster; the bell 
rings incessantly, while the callers are led up by 
ones and twos and sixes, to be introduced to the 
bride, though they may have known her since 
she was a troublesome, hateful little girl; a few 
words, which neither understand, passes between 
them, and the callers debouch upon the floor. 
The rooms are filled to suffocation; there are no 
seats—of course, the people group themselves in 
every possible position; the confused and com- 
mingled chatter of female tongues, the flirting of 
fans, the shaking and dropping of handkerchiefs, 
together with the swaying and moving of the 
crowd, is bewildering. 

The gemtlemen bow and squirm and grin and 
talk contemptible nonsense, until a new phase is 
observable. Numbers of white jackets, each 
containing a “cullud pusson,” rush hastily up 
and down stairs ; a slight movement is percepti- 
ble near the door; the movement extends, the 
whole throng is in motion and rushing through 
the hall towards another apartment, where re- 
freshments are laid out. Multitudes of cham- 
pagne corks ricochet across the room, and a rat- 
tling volley, like feeble musketry, hails the en- 
trance of the invaders; wine disappears, cake 
vanishes, grapes are nowhere, oysters ditto, ices 
are treated coldly, more wine passeth from 
sight, the chattering, the giggling, the buzzing 
waxes fast and furious. Suddenly a pause; 
“cullud pussons’’ again race up and down 
stairs, hats are brought, cloaks are brought, 
shawls are brought, everything is brought, a car- 
riage rolls up, sable footman calls out from the 
door, “Mr. Queerquirk’s carriage, sah,” another 
and another follows, until none are left save the 
happy bride and bridegroom, their immediate 
family and Messrs. Jinx and Booth. 

It would scarcely be of sufficient interest to 
the general reader to investigate thoroughly, and 
sift to the bottom the further events of the even- 
ing. Of course there are the lights to be put 
out, the tables to clear, the doors to lock and 
other trifles, but we will not pursue them. Let 
it suffice that Booth and myself adjourned to my 
apartment, where, fecling it our duty to celebrate 
the happy event, we sat up until a very late and 
noisy hour of the night, during which we pun- 
ished at least half a dozen bottles of—of—cigars, 
from the effects of which we were sewed up with 
a severe headache all the next day. 

ELOQUENCE OF THE BAR, 

The following specimen in a not-distant West- 
ern State was actually delivered, as we know 
from a correspondent, as here reported in his 
notes. The case was the trial of a person on a 
writ of inquirendo lunatico. Which side the 
“learned” and eloquent advocate was on, it 
is somewhat difficuit to ascertain from his 
speech: ‘The counsel on the other side, sir, 
misapprehends the principle involved in this im- 
portant case. Law, sir, is very simple, if we 
understand its elementary principles. ‘I'he prin- 
ciple of this case, sir, is to be foand in the horn- 
books of the profession. I hold in my hand, 
sir, a volume of Blackstone, sir, the great author 
of the English law ; yes, sir, I hold in my hand- 
sir, that glorious magnus chartus, the foundation 
and bulwark of English liberty, which was 
wrung by the illustrious King John, sword in 








hand, from the bloody barons on the banks of | 


the pleasant Bonnymede, on that momentous oc- 
casion! But, sir, 1 did not imtend to make a 
speech, sir, and as I have not examined the 
question, sir, I submit it to the court with these 
few and incongruvial remarks.” —Anickerbocker. 
+ see — 
JUVENILE JUGGLERY. 

Signor Blitz invariably creates a great sensa- 
tion among the little folks, wherever he holds his 
exhibitions, and for weeks after the boys strive to 
outdo each other in deeds of magic. An exchange 
paper speaks of one smart little fellow, who bor- 
rowed a stick of candy from a comrade, to show 
him how he cyuld swallow it and pall it out of 
his ear. He swallowed the candy, and then 
twisted himself about in various Ways, 80 as to 
extract it; but at length he confessed that he had 
k.— Knick Knacks 











[Written for The Flag of our Union } 
THE PANTHER HUNT. 
BY TIM OTLEY. 


Not many years ago, and very considerably 
less than a handred miles from the city of De- 
troit, one of the staid and respectable cultivators 
of the soil, on getting up one morning, discover- 
ed tracks in the snow near the barn, very like 
to those made by the panther. The tracks, too, 
led to the woods which were not far distant. He 
at once resolved to beat up a party and hunt the 
“‘varmint.”’ Accordingly he despatched his son 
to call his near neighbors, to forma party for 
the hunt. Ina short time some twenty-five as- 
sembled, armed and ready for the sport. They 
all examined the foot-prints and were unanimous 
in deciding that no animal but a panther made 
them, though it might be a young one. The 
plan of operation was agreed upon. They were 
to surround the woods where the animal was sup- 
posed to be, and approaching the centre, would 
compe! the “ creetur”’ to take toatree. Off they 
started, accompanied by any quantity of dogs. 
Following out the plan agreed upon, they suc- 
ceeded in driving the animal to a tree, as the 
tracks indicated. Looking up they descried the 
object of their search, high up ina large oak, his 
body entirely concealed by a crotch in the 


| branches. His eyes were plainly visible, looking 


ferociously upon his pursuers; the commotion 
among the canines was proof positive to the 
hunters that there was no mistake; that there 
was the identical panther they were after. 

“Now, boys,” said the old gentleman who 
called the party together, “let me have the first 
shot. I discovered the tracks, and ought to have 
the first chance at him.” 

This was agreed to by all, and the old gentle- 


| man aimed and fired. His ball grazed the top 


of the animal’s head, slightly ruffling the far. In 
& moment a score of rifles were raised, and aimed 
at the glittering eye-balls, and their contents 
poured into the head of the doomed animal. 
Though he was well hit, he fell not; that crotch 
of the tree held him fast. It was a perplexing 
moment for the daring hunters. They could not 
think of retarning without the evidence of their 
success ; but how to get it puzzledthem. It was 
clear that the dead panther was not coming down 
to them, and unless some one climbed the tree 
and got him, he was likely to stay there. Finally, 
one of the younger members of the party ascend- 
ed to the enemy, and when within reach, seized 
him by the tail and with all the force at his com- 
mand; dashed him to the ground. He fell 
heavily ; the men and dogs rushed upon their 
fallen enemy, when to the surprise of the party 
generally, and especial chagrin and mortification 


| of the old gentleman who first raised the hue and 


cry, it was discovered that the formidable “ pan- 
ther,” was neither more nor less than the old 
gentleman’s monstrous and favorite house cat, 
which had left home quite early,on a tour of 
observation. 





PSALMODY VS. LABOR, 


Snooks had occasion to call on the reverend 
Dominie Thomas Atrachard while he was at 
Glasgow. ‘Is the Dominie in *” he inquired of 
a portly dame who opened the door. 

“ He's at hame, but he’s no in,” replied the 
lady. ‘‘ He’s in the yard, sooperintendin’ Saun- 
ers, the carpenters Ye can see him the noo, if 
your business is vera precise.” 

Snooks assented, and walked through the 
door pointed to him into the yard, where he 
beheld a carpenter briskly planing a joint to the 
air of “ Maggie Lauder,” and the worthy dominie 
standing by. Unwilling to intrude on their con- 
versation, Snooks stepped, unseen, behind a wa- 
ter cask, and heard : 

“‘ Sauners !”.—no answer from the carpenter. 
“Sauners, I say! Can ye no hear me?” 

“Yes, minister, I hear ye! What’s your 
wall?” 

“Can ye no whistle some mair solemn and 
goodly tune while ye’re at your work ?” 

“A weel, minister, if it be ye’re wull, I’ll e’en 
do it.” Upon which he changed the air to the 
dead march in Saul, greatly to the hindrance of 
what was now painful planing. The dominic 
looked on some minutes in silence, and then said : 

“ Sauners, Thad anither word to say till ye. 
Did the guidewife hire ye by the day’s darg, or 
by the job?” 

“ The day’s darg was our agreeing, maister.”” 

“Then on the whole, Sauners, I think ye maun 
just as weel gae back to whistling bonnie Maggie 
Lauder.” —sScotch Guardian, 


ee + 





De Quincey somewhere tells an anecdote of a 
man who, on being threatened with assault by 
eighteen tailors,cried out : “ Come on,/oth of you!” 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
TO THE MOON, 


BY PELHAM 
Shine on, pale goddess of the night! 
Illame the world with thy soft light, 
So pure, 0 placid, yet so bright, 
So brilliant, yet so passionless; 
Ever onward in thy flight, 
Be thou our guide through wrong, through right, 
Until the hand of death shall blight 
Our hearts, and make them motionless. 


In all thy heavenly purity, 
To the weary wanderer be 
An emblem of security, 

To guide him on life’s thoroughfare ; 
Keep us from strife and dangers free— 
Both now, and through futurity ; 
Through youth, and through maturity, 

Guide us, and guard us, everywhere. 





[Written for es Flag of our Union.} 
THE EVIL EYE. 


BY RALPII TRYON. 


My friend, Henry Winters, was always impul- 
sive, and upon some little points occasionally 
superstitious. Generous, frank and companion- 
able, well educated, the only son of doting pa- 
rents, their wealth and position in society gave 
him a ready passport into the circles of fashion. 
But in the midst of his convivial moments, I often 
noticed that a shadow would flit across his brow, 
followed by a momentary abstraction. I saw 
that these seasons fi 





b more freq and 
prolonged. Fearing his friends would observe 
this, and vex him with questions, I contrived to 
be with him almost continually during his leisure 
hours, hoping to be able to shield him from such 
observation, for I was well convinced that he 
was the victim of some secret real or imaginary 
sorrow. 

My intimacy from childhood enabled me to do 
this, but fur some time I was at a loss how to 
fathom the cause of his intermittent affliction. 
He could not be suffering pecuniary difficulty, 
for his habits did not lead him into extravagance, 
and his resources were ample beyond his desires. 
After puzzling my mind with a review of all the 
evils I could think of, which mankind are heir 
to, I concladed it must be some affair of the 
heart; without, however, being satisfied with my 
conclusion, which I had adopted simply because 
everything else seemed more improbable. 

During a stroll we were taking together one 
afternoon, I broached the subject in a gentle but 
serious manner, telling him how pained I felt at 
the change which I could not fail to notice in 
his conduct, and the want of confidence he for 
the first time displayed since we had pledged our 
boyish friendship to each other. He looked sur- 
prised and perplexed fora moment, but present- 
ly assured me that he was not aware of appear- 
ing changed to any one, much less to me, and 
wondered what in the world possessed me to 
make such a charge. 

“ You may deceive others,” I said, “but you 
cannot mislead me. I have known you too long 
and too well, and do not hesitate to say that some 
real or imaginary trouble is even now perplexing 
you.” 

“Upon my word,” he replied, “you look so 
terribly in earnest, that I fear you will convince 
me, against the evidence of my senses, that I am 
indeed miserable, when I was just now thinking 
that I might be excused for considering myself 
one of the most careless, jolly dogs alive. And 
you really think I am suffering ?” 

“T am sure of it.” 

“You said real or imaginary trouble ?” 

“ Precisely.” 

“Now in the name of everything ridiculous, 
what could happen to me, to effect the change 
you have noticed? if real, that would not have 
been the subject of general comment ; and if sim- 
ply imaginary, how could it seriously affect me ?” 

“Therein lies the mystery,” I replied ; “but 
there are sorrows hid from human eyes, which 
are sometimes considered exclusively the pro- 
perty of the sufferer, who, when he closes his 
heart against the sympathies of his friends, only 
the more securely locks the demon to his peace 
within.” 

“ Tell me this is all a joke got up on purpose 
to tease me, and I will forgive your accusation.” 

After a prolonged conversation, which it is not 
important to give in detail, and in which he 
avoided giving me direct answers, and conse- 
quently I could derive no satisfaction from him, 
I said: 

“ Harry, this trifling will not avail. To bring 
the matter to a crisis, I ask you bluntly, upon 
the privilege of a sincere friend, are you in love ?” 

He now laughed naturally and heartily, and I 
needed not his denial to convince me, that I had 
shot wide of the mark upon this point, at least. 

“No, my dear fellow,” he answered ; “I as- 
sure you, upon my word, that I have never seen 
the fair one yet who—” 

He paused, and suddenly I felt my arm com- 
pressed as though in the jaws ofa vice. I could 
hardly stifle an exclamation of pain, for his fin- 
gers seemed penetrating the flesh. I turned in- 
stantly to see that Harry was fearfully pale, and 
almost gasping for breath, while his eyes, with a 
glance almost stony, were fixed upon—could it 
be possible—a lady, accompanied by an elderly 
gentleman who was just passing. It must have 
been them, or rather her, for they were the only 
persons near us at this moment. 

“ Poer fellow!” I mentally exclaimed; “this 
is more serious business than I anticipated ; but 
what motive could he have in attempting to de- 
ceive me ?” 





As she passed, I only caught a momentary 
glimpse, while she was in the act of letting fall | 
her veil; but I was so astounded with the con- 
duct of my friend, that I could not tell whether | 
she was white or black, much less retain her | 
features in remembrance. Harry soon recover- 
ed, but was still pale and thoughiful. I did not | 
question him, for 1 now knew that he could not 
avoid an explanation. However, we walked on | 
a little way in silence, when he said, abruptly: | 

“ Walter, I must leave you. Do not question | 
me now, but come to me this evening, and you | 


<es JHE FLAC OF OUR UNION. eas 


shall know all, whatever the effort may cost | 


o" 

a was nonplussed. Just as I had made up my 
mind that love had not caused the mischief, and 
while Harry was in the midst of a denial, which 
at least seemed sincere, to be precipitated into 
such an adventure that so completely unmanned 
him—I could only regard it as a punishment for 
the falsehood just passing from his lips. 

As I entered his apartment that evening, I saw 
him thrust a book hastily aside. It might have 
been “ Ovid,” what did I care? I seated myself 
carelessly, and coldly answered his salutation, 


I believe, for he looked surprised and pained, as | 


though unprepared for such demeanor on my 
part. After offering me a cigar, which I accept- 
ed, and proceeded very deliberately to light, for 
Ihad nursed myself into the belief that I was 
actually an injured person, he laid his hand upon 
my shoulder, and looking earnestly at me, said : 

“ Walter, I read your thoughts, and they do 
me injustice, although I cannot much blame you 
after my singular conduct this afternoon.” 

I blew out a cloud of smoke in reply. 

“ You are offended with me ?” he said. 

“No,” I unfeelingly replied ; “love will one 
day make a fool of me, I suppose, in the course 
of human events.” 

“Love, Walter, I can plead with a true heart, 
not guilty.” 

“Harry, I believe you,” said I, extending to 
him my hand; “forgive me, fur I was vexed 
with you, myself, and everybody, and did you the 
injustice to think that you had attempted to de- 
ceive me with a falsehood. But what then, could 
have been the matter with you to-day?” 

He did not reply immediately, but paced the 
room nervously. During the silence, my eyes 
wandered from him to the table where he had so 
hastily placed the book. A light broke upon 
my mind. I was prepared for anything he might 
reveal; indeed, I felt convinced that he had been 
nursing a germ of his boyish superstition, until 
it had, perhaps, conjured up some imaginary 
demon to torment him. The book he had been 
reading was ‘‘ Scott’s Demonology.” 

“ Walter,” said he, at length, seating himself 
beside me, “‘ you have a strange penetration for 
one of your years. When you hinted that I was 
suffering from some imaginary trouble to day, 
you reached my case exactly. I am like that 
man who was haunted by a demon which he 
knew was only imaginary, yet its unreal pres- 
ence pursued him to an untimely grave, in spite 
of his own reason, and the efforts of skilful phy- 
sicians.” 

“T more than half expected as much,” I re- 
plied, “and knowing your youthful fancies and 
the demons that I was so often compelled to ex- 
orcise, it did not require much penetration on my 
part to arrive at such a Lusi iall 


‘“‘Tonly say, Harry, that unless you are cured 
of this phantasy, in less than three months, you 
will be a confirmed monomaniac.”” 

“And you do not regard the affair seriously ?” 

“Only so far as the effect it causes upon you; 
for myself, I can only see a combination of 
events which are liable to happen in everyday 
life without any supernatural agency. As for the 
eyes, 1 have no doubt but they belong to some 
fair lady whom we may yet be proud to number 


among our friends. Be assured of one thing, if | 


she is not a myth, and her appearance to-day 
did not indicate that species, I will find her out, 
and make her acquaintance, and so shall you, just 
to cure your folly.” 

Harry shook his head as though he thought 
the thing impossible, and that evening I exhaust- 


ed all my rhetoric in attempting to divert his 


which seemed to possess him, but without 
success. 

Several days passed and nothing unusual hap- 
pened, and I bantered him accordingly, remark- 
ing that his evil-eyed genius had been peculiarly 
lenient in this instance. We were walking to- 
gether about a week afterward, and Harry ap- 
peared to have recovered his usual spirits. We 
had been talking about the mysterious lady to 
whom no clue had yet been discovered, when we 
heard an alarm given, while the clattering hoots 
and the shouts of the by-standers called our at- 
tention to a carriage which was being madly 
dragged ata fearful speed, by a pair of powerful 
and affrighted horses. 

Harry’s eyes gleamed with excitement, and I 
knew his generous nature too well not to feel 
assured, that if the occupants were not rescucd 
from their perilous position, it would not be for 
the want of aid from his strong arm. I possess- 
ed a cooler temperament, but was prepared in a 
moment to share the danger of the attempt with 
him. Neither of us spoke, foreach knew what 
was passing in the mind of the other. Harry, 
with a discretion which I had not given him 
credit for, gained the opposite side of the street, 
thus enabling us, by simultaneous action, each to 
seize a horse at the same instant. 

Meanwhile, in much less time than these lines 
were written, the carriage was upon us; but it 
did not pass before the horses were in the hands 
of those who well understood their natures, 
though we were dragged some distance before 
the spirited animals were subdued. We luckily 
escaped without injury, and the danger being 
over, the crowd pressed around with that idle 
curiosity common in such cases; but Harry 
dashed all opposing bodies aside, and was the 
first to open the door. 

We found a gentleman supporting the form of 
a beautiful girl, who, in her insensible state, re- 





when I ascertained that it was no everyday affair 
that had disconcerted you. Pray, what shape 
does this new phantom assume ?” 

“ That of a pair of eyes. Don’t laugh at me, 
Walter. You have read of the ‘evil eye,’ and 
let me assure you, that if ever such a malignant 
power existed, I have seen it and have been 
made its victim.” ; 

“Thave heard that there was witchery in a 
woman’s eye,” I said laughingly, “and occa- 
sionally a little malignity when she is angry. 
But for the literal ‘evil eye,’ with all its old 
legendary fascination and lightning influence, it 
will not do for the nineteenth century, notwith- 
standing its partiality for table rappings.” 

“T knew that you would laugh at me, but lis- 
ten, and I will give you the whole story. Some 
time since I attended a concert, but as the music 
was not particularly suited to my taste, and the 
singers rather indifferent ones, I allowed some 
casual remark of a friend upon spiritual manifesta- 
tions, to lead me into a train of gloomy reflections, 
in which I reviewed the supernatural terrors of 
my childhood, to the total forgetfulness of the 
place I was in, and the object for which I was 
present. To tell the truth, I had witnessed some 
of those so-called spiritual phenomena that very 
afternoon, and my nerves had ngt recovered from 
the excitement I had then experienced. How 
long I was thus occupied I hardly know, but I 
saw by the programme, when I had partially 
shaken off these fancies, that the entertainment 
was nearly finished. I was gazing about the 
audience indifferently, when a pair of eyes en- 
countered mine, and I was at once conscious of 
a strange sensation, but it was very far from 
pleasure or admiration. 

“Thad somewhere read of eyes like those, 
but where? It might have been the state of my 
nerves, or the gloomy mood [ had fallen into, 
but the traditions of the ‘evil eye’ flashed upon 
my mind in a moment, and I shuddered to think 
that its glance I had always imagined to be such 
as I had just encountered. Again I ventured 
another look, and my blood seemed turning to 
ice in my veins, so strange was the terrible fas- 
cination I experienced. I determined not to 
turn again in that direction, but curiosity would 
triumph in spite of prudence, and again my eyes 
would wander to those fearful basilisks, which 
seemed sparkling with demon-like malignity and 
exultation. When I returned home that night, 
I became p d with a foreboding that some 
evil was about to befall me, and all night those 
eyes seemed glaring at me in whatever position 
I placed myself. 

“The next day I felt somewhat relieved, and 
to obtain some benefit from the fresh air, pro- 
posed a ride out of town to my mother. It was 
then that frightful accident occurred which near- 
ly cost her life. You remember that the horse 
became unmanageable from fright of a train of 
cars, ran with us, smashed the carriage to atoms, 
half killed my mother, marked me most beauti- 
fully as I was sent like an arrow into a bed of 
small sharp stones, and finished the cat ph 
by dashing out his own brains against a stone 
post. Even in those moments I thought of the 
eyes, and thanked Heaven it was no worse. 
Twice since then, before to-day, have I acciden- 
tally encountered the same glance, and almost 
immediately afterwards experienced some trou- 
bleordanger. What you wiil think more strange 
than all, I have no remembrance of her features— 
I only saw hereyes. Now, Walter, what do you 
say to all this ?” 








bled some exquisite work of statuary more 
than anything human. I saw Harry regard her 
with a tender interest he had never before dis- 
played for anything in the form of woman, and 
Icould not wonder, for I thought I had never 
before seen features so classically beautiful. In 
a moment, scores of officious hands were offering 
their sympathy in the shape of glasses of water. 
The gentleman whose noble bearing and un- 
ruffled countenance had strongly prepossessed 
me in his favor, after wringing Harry’s hand in 
silence, tendered to him his fair charge for a few 
moments, while he stepped from the carriage to 
my side, and gave audible expression to his grati- 
tude. After we had exchanged cards, and I had 
given him the address of my friend, Harry was 
called upon to relinquish the fair form which be- 
gan to show symptoms of returning conscious- 
ness, to the custody of her natural protector. 
When her eyes at length opened, and the rich 
tint of life was chasing the pallor from her cheek, 
I saw Harry start with surprise and grow pale, 
but instantly checked his emotion, and as he met 
my inquiring look actually blushed like a truant 
schoolboy. I noticed also that the beautiful stran- 
ger, when her eyes first opened to meet his ardent 
gaze, seemed to repress an involuntary excla- 
mation. 

The whole was plain to my mind in a moment. 
The stately form of the gentleman I had some- 
where seen before. It must have been—they 
certainly were the same persons we met on that 
day when Harry was so strangely agitated. This, 
then, was the lady of the “evil eye,” who had, 
very innocently no doubt, committed such un- 
paralleled mischief. Ah, thought I, and is now 
very likely to be guilty of much more, although 
ina different manner. Harry will no longer 
fear to look upon those dark eyes, but they will 
be, if I mistake not, more dangerous to him than 
ever. Harry and myself were soon again pur- 
suing our way, after having promised to dine 
with our newly made friend at his hotel on the 
following day. 

“Now,” said I, “this adventure will, I hope, 
cure your superstitious infatuation !” 

“Do not say one word, Walter, she is an an- 
gel, and I have been guilty of the most ridiculous 
folly, that ever entered the brain of man.” 

At the dinner which we enjoyed the next day, 
we learned that our host had passed much of his 
life on the beautiful island of Cuba, where he 
had married a Spanish lady of rank, who be- 
queathed to him in the last hour of her life the 
infant Julia. There, also, had he amassed that 
splendid fortune which he now enjoyed. 

Our acquaintance did not end here, and Harry 
especially made the most of it. Perhaps in or- 
der to compensate the injustice he had done such 
brilliant eyes, he allowed them to look into his 
heart and see the image of their mistress enshrin- 
ed there. I was not surprised some little time 
afterwards, when he told me of their engage- 
ment. Parental authorities had been consulted, 
and everything was arranged for an early mar- 
riage, which shortly after was consummated. 

When a brilliant party were overwhelming the 
bride with congratulations and good wishes, I 
took the hand of each and slily said, “‘ Beware, 


caught by those near me, and I was pressed with 





| questions as to my meaning. Thinking Harry 
happy enough to bear almost anything, I related 


mind from the imagination of impending evil | 





(Written for The Flag of our Union } 
THE FLIGHT OF TIME, 


BY WM RODRERICK LAWRENCE. 
The moments past are now beyond recall 
The future we perchance may never see ; 
The present, it is ours, and this is all; 
O, let this solemn truth be learned by thee 


Time's golden sands are falling one by one, 
The last for us is moving on its way; 

And soon will glisten in the rising sun, 
Whose setting endeth life's eventful day. 


Each moment bears us nearer to the grave, 
And may it also bear us nearer heaven! 
Time moveth on, wave follows wave, 
Soon breaks the last to fragile mortals given. 


Then never let a moment iile pass, 

Nor waste the precious hours of life in wain; 
The aads are swiftly falling in the glass, 

And time when gone can ne'er be ours again. 





+ > 


[Written for The Flag of eur Union.) 
THE CORONER'S JURY. 
A Scrap from the Note Book of Laurie Todd. 


In 1804, if my memory is correct, John Mow- 
itt, a worthy burgher of the old school, drove a 
thriving business in boots and shoes in Maiden 
Lane, New York, near the East River. John 
Pelsue was his foreman. He sat behind the 
counter making shoes, and waited on customers 
when they entered to buy. Both being bach- 
elors, they boarded in the same house. One 
day, they were both summoned on a coroner's 
jury, to be held on the body of a man taken out 
of the river. The verdict was presently given— 
“Found drowned.” 

The jury being dismissed, Mr. Mowitt turned 
round to look for his friend, who had been at his 
side till that moment; but he was gone, and 
looking out, he thought he saw him running at 
full speed up Maiden Lane. This struck him as 
curious, and also reminded him of another cu- 
rious fact—at least curious as connected with his 
sudden flight—namely, that when Mr. Pelsue 
first glanced at the face of the corpse, he started 
and turned deadly pale. 

Mr. Mowitt then proceeded to his boarding- 
house, and thence to the store, but he had not 
been to either, nor did he return; and nothing 
could be heard of or from him. Mr. Mowitt 
gave up all further inquiries, thinking there must 
have been some mysterious connection between 
Mr. Pelsue and the man that was found drowned, 
and that in consequence thereof, Mr. Pelsue had 
in all probability made away with himself. 

So matters rested till a certain day some 
weeks ago, when a lady called on Mr. Mowitt at 
his store, and asked for Mr. Pelsue. She was 
told the particulars of his story. 

“And has he not been here since?” she in- 
quired. 

“ Not since, not since,” was the reply. 

“ T know he has,” returned the lady. 

“ He has not, I assure you—at least not to my 
knowledge,” replied Mr. Mowitt. 

“ But I am positive,” said the lady. 

“What proof have you of it?” inquired Mr. 
Mowitt. 

“The best in the world,” returned the lady; 
“ for Iam here, and Mr. Pelsue and myself are 
one and the same person !”” 

And strange as it may seem, such was the 
fact. The question then was, whether Mr. Pel- 
sue was a gentleman or a lady, and it turned out 
that she was a lady, and that her name was Char- 
lotte Conroy ; and furthermore, that she was the 
widow of the man that was found drowned. She 
then stated that her husband was a shoemaker in 
Philadelphia, that she had been two years mar- 
ried, that her husband, whose name was Conroy, 
took to drinking and treated her badly. Having 
no child, she used to spend her leisure hours 
sitting by and stitching shoes for her husband, 
intending, as soon as she could finish a shoe, to 
leave the drunkard and work her way through 
the world alone. Having equipped herself in 
men’s clothes, she left her lord and master, and 
arrived in New York. Her success as journey- 
man and foreman, we have seen above. As soon 
as the coroner's jury was finished, she started for 
Philadelphia, where she learned that her hus- 
band, who had become a wandering loafer, had a 
week before set out for New York, where instead 
of finding an injured wife, he found a watery 
grave. 

The finale of this romantic affair was, that 
Mr. Mowitt requested Mrs. C. to make his house 
her home; and finding that he loved Mrs. Con- 
roy even better than Mr. Pelsue, he proposed a 
partnership for life, which treaty was ratified by 
their becoming man and wife a few days there- 
after. 

This is perhaps the first instance on record 
wherein a wife performed the office of a cor- 
oner’s juryman on the body ofher own husband. 
The lady, by the way, is very good looking. 





CONDENSED EGG, 

A process has been devised by Messrs. Thur- 
gar, of the Albion Mills, Norwich, for drying 
eggs, so that they will keep good for any length of 
time. This is effected by evaporation. The 
= and white of the egy are exposed to a slow 

eat, and the moisture is thus driven off. The 
whole is then reduced to powder and packed up 
in tins. The material is not necessanly kept 
air-tight, but may be freely exposed to the air. The 
powder is used in the ordinary way as eggs are, 
being mixed with a little water, and is thus an ex 
cellent substitute for milk on long voyages, besides 
capable of being used for all cooking purposes in 
the same way as the fresh egg. The powder 
will keep any length of time without fear of de- 

terioration.—/ondon paper. 

—_——-— > 

CELEBRATED PERSONS, 


Oliver Cromwell is said to have sometimes 
east aside his Paritan gravity, and played at 
blind man’s bluff with his daughters and attend- 





| ants. Henri Quatre delighted to yo in disguise 


my friends, of the ‘evil eye.’”” The words were | 


| the affair just narrated, and Harry joined in the | 


merriment which followed as heartily as the rest. 
I need not add that he was completely cured of 
his visionary fancies. 


among the peasantry. Charles II's most inno- 
cent amusement consisted in feeding the ducks 
in St. James’s Park, and in rearing numbers of 


| those beautiful spaniels that still bear his name. 


Beethoven would splash in cold water at all 
times of the day, till his chamber was swamped, 
and water oozed through the flooring to the 


| room beneath; he would also walk out in the 


dewy fields at night or morning, without shoes or 
stockings.—/ife Illustrated 





Sester's Picnic. 





Doctor Fordyce sometimes drank a good deal at dinner 
He was summoned one evening to see a indy patient: when 
he was more than balf seasover, and covrcious that he 
wasso Feeling ber pulse, and finding himeesf unable to 


count its beats, he muttered, © Drunk by Neat 
tierbing recoilecting the cireumstance, he was greatly 


| Vexed. and ju-t as he was thinking what exp anation of 
rf 


his behavioar he should offer to the indy a letter frow her 


Was put inte hisband. ‘She too well Knew.” ssid the 
letter, “that he had discovered the unfirtumate con ti) 
tion ja which she was when he last visited ber. and she 
eutreated him to keep the matter secret in consideration 


of the enclosed "' (a hundred pound bank-note 


As James I], when Duke of York, the same gentleman 






whom Macaulay used up so essentially ty bis last volumes 
was returning from Hunting ope day, he met his 
Charies Il walkingin Hyde Park without any atte nts 


ata critical time when such an exposure might be ® 
ered dangerous. The duke expressed his surprise at see 
ing his majesty alone in public at such # threatening crists 
“James,” replied the merry monarch, ‘1 beg you li at 
tend to your own concerns Odds flesh! 1 run no risk 
man. for nobody in England would kill me for (he sake 
of making you king.’ 

At St. Barthelemy, in France, an old peasant lay on 
his death-bed His son went to feteh the curate, and 
stood Knocking at his door for three hours 

“Why didu’t you Knock louder?’ said the curate 

“1 was afraid of waking you.’ answered the ciowa 

* Well, what is the matter!’ 

* T left father a dying, sir.” 

“You did? Well, he must be dead by this thue'”’ 

*O, no, sir,” said the simpleton, ** neighbor leter said 
he would amuse him til 1 eame baek. 


Not long since a machine shop in New York city was 
struck by lightning. The fluid forced itself through the 
whole shop, and surcharged all the iron and tools with 
electricity. Im fifteen minutes there were a hundred 
boys preseut, every one with his Knife to be “ magne- 
tized.’ One little fellow, while rubbing his kuife earn- 
estly upon a half-melted saw. said to another who was 
scrubbing away upon a file: 

* Joe, this is none 0° your boughten “lectricity, but the 
real genuine lightin’, right from where they make it" 


RRR nes 


Stammering, says Coleridge, is sometimes the cause of 
apun. Some one was mentioning, in Lamb's presence, 
the cold-heartedness of the Duke of Cumberland, in re- 
straining the duchess from rushing up to embrace her 
son, whom she had not seen for a considerable time. and 
insisted on her receiving bim in state. How horribly 
cold it was,” said the narrator. ‘ Yes,’ said hamb, in 
his stuttering way, * but you know he is the Duke of Cu- 
cumbercdand. 

NAMASAAASAAAAR AAR 


‘There is a “ world of wisdom” in the following quo- 
tation—brief as it is: ‘‘ Every school-boy knows that a 
kite would not fly unless it had a string tying it down 
It t& just so in life. The man who is tied aown by half-a- 
dozen bl ing ponsibilities, and their mother, will 
make a higher and stronger flight than the bachelor 
who, having nothing to keep him steady, is always 
floundering in the mud. If you want to ascend in the 
world, tie yourseif to somebody.” 





Rennes 


Spicy Dialogue —Emma—My dear friend, that woman 
has been talking about you so again! She has been teil- 
ing the awfulles¢ stories you ever heard; why, she railed 
sway at you fora whole hour! 

Julia—And you heard it all—did you? 


a— Yes. 

Julia—Well, after this, just bear in mind that it takes 
bays to make @ slinder— one to tell it, and one to listen 
0 it. 


Wk 


Horace Walpole relates the annexed anecdote of a hu- 
mane jailor in Oxfordshire who made the following ap- 
Plication to one of his condemned prisoners: * My good 
fiend, I have a littie favor to ask of you, which, from 
your obliging disposition, { am sure you will grant You 
are ordered for execution on Friday week. I have a par- 
ticular engagement on that day; if it makes no difference 
to you, would you say nect Friday instead?” 


Oe een 


Coultburst had attended a person at the place of execu- 
tion, and, by his consolatory conversation, had made the 
man die with much apparent satisfaction. Aketurst of 
King’s, meeting him at the Drum, said, ‘* Well, Mr Coul- 
thurst, you sent your friend to tae other world quite com- 
fortable; it was, indeed, extremely kind of you.’ Coul- 
thurst replied, 1 should be happy to do a ‘similar favor 
for you, Mr. Akehurst, without tee or reward.’ 


ere mene 


Mr. Jice, the lumber dealer, says he is determined not 
to trade without a fair profit, and congratulates himself 
upon being so sly that nobody can tell whether he deals 
fairly or not. He over-reached himself one day, however. 
“What,” said a cunning customer, * will you sell we 
forty dollars’ worth of boards for?” ** Well, I'll sell that 
amount—to you—for about fifty dollars ” 








“T presume you are all gentlemen,” said Capt Rynders. 
addressing the late meeting called to pot with 
Walker. This is only equalled by a reply of a Mr. Storrs, 
a celebrated lawyer, some few years ago, to a speech in 
which the virtues of several feinale witnesses had been 
highly extolled. ‘May it please the court,” said he, 
“all women are prima facie angels.” 


The Knickerbocker tells a story of a little boy who 
stood and * looked the red lightning in the eye” tar a 

oung female companion had runaway. He followed her 
nto the house, saying, ‘ Afore I would be afraid, Ella! 
’f wouldn't scare me if I was up there where they're a 
shooting of ’em off.’ 


“Tm a rising youngman with a capital prospect before 
me,” a8 Sinbad the sailor said when he was tiited by the 
eagle. ‘I blush for you,” as the rouge pot said to the 
faded beauty. ‘ Messages carefully delivered,” as the 
ear-trumpet said to the old maid. 


~~ ARAAAA 


A French judge was about condemning a man to the 
galleys, but fearing the criminal’s health, whieh was deci 
cate, might sink uuder the hardship, coumuted his pun- 
ishment to hanging. 

Why is a solar eclipse jike a mother thrashing her own 
child? Because it’s « hiding of the sun. 

Why is a butcher’s cart like his boota? Bucause he 
carries his calves there? 

Verrisopht had just been measured at the tallor’s for a 
brown coat. As he was leaving the shop, he turned back 


agaio; he had forgotten that he wantea to be measured 
also for a biack one. 


An old bachelor having purchased # pair of snuffers, 
and being told by his housekeeper that they were too 
small, replied that they were large enough for a single 
person. 

4 adrenchman asked quarter of a Highlander at Water- 
loo *'} can't spare your life,” said the mountaineer— 
‘but ask me any other favor, and I'l: grant it with 
pleasure.” 
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CHAPTER XV 
THE ALARM. 


Tuk Zouave left D’Arcey and entered 
doubt. There he called two compank 
from the place. 

“T have another plan to-night,” said bh 

“Another? ha, ha!” said one 

“ What is it!” said another, 

“Do you see how still the town ist” 

“Yes. Provokingly still!" 

“Not a gun has been fired for hours.” 

“he.” 

“It isnot fit that these old rascals ahou 
quiet, while we are watching.” 

“No, you are right.” 

“And therefore, we can rouse them up 

“How?” 

“ By getting up a grand alarm.” 

“ Good ; but how '” 

“1 will explain.” 

“Do so, and be quick.” 

“Now attend to what l say, and we 
this as nicely asthe other. Yoo are read. 
anything that I propose 1” 

"Ten 

“Then listen, I want each one of you 
six guns, load them, and strap them t 
back, and take a large supply of cartridg: 

“And you?” 

“1 will do the same.” 

“Six guns t"” 

“ Six guns cach—that will be cighteer 
But you must take a large number of ro 
powder.” 

“Yes, and then—*” 

“ We will go down to yonder rocky spo 
the Russian pig stood, and fire one set of 
there. We will then distribute ourselves «, 
around from place to place, and fire off th 
incessantly.”’ 

“Capital. It could not be better.”’ 

“ We will put the town into an awfal 
ment.” 

“They will think that an assault is 
made.” 

“Ha, ha! and we three will become 
hundred thousand in their eyes!” 

“Well, boys, you understand all no 
you?’ 

“7 

“Then get your guns ready as soon 
can, and when you are prepared, then cr 
me. We will go out together.” 

The other two went off to prepare. 

Their preparations did not oceupy muct 
As soon as possible they returned, and 
crouching low they made for the walls 
moon was now behind « thick black clo: 
that the dimness and the gloom of ind 
shadows favored the project of the Zs 
They went therefore with incredible ao 
very close to the walls, under the very 
the gunners, but still they were unseen. J 
themselves at different distances, each or 

strapped his guns, and fired all off in qui 
Clean. 

The loud reports thus suddenly breakir 
silence, and the reverberations of the 
sounds, roused the garruon. In an inete 
whole scene was changed. A hundred 
poured forth their volleys from the wall 
cannons flashed amid the gloom 
seen by the Kassians, but with their aeus 
fulness, they showered @ deadly storm of | 
the direction of the camp 

The Zouaves did not wait in one place 
tening onward, they repeated in other | 
slong the walls, the experiment which hae 
80 sacceseful here. The sudden volley, wt» 
it was heard, produced the same effect, and 
the adventurous party had the satiefact 
seeing the whole city of Bebastopel rising 
pel the attack 

Volleys f cannon came thundering fro 
walls, and the roar of the artillery wae m 
with the flash and rate of the musketry 
the earthwork and from the walle, from 
and redoult, from fonifications of every bh: 
this wide, the stream of flee came Gaching 
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